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IT’S WHISPER LIGHT 


Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 

whiskies in this product are 51 months 

or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 
60% grain neutral spirits. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION @ At Louisville in Kentucky 





> 15-ton splash 
launched by a half-inch rubber hose 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


| pee you could spade a flower bed 
this giant truck can zip 15 tons of 
tock from excavation to dam embank- 
ment. But theri how unload it without 
hours of back-breaking labor? 

To dump it by tipping takes 1000 
pounds of hydraulic pressure to lift the 
load. This pressure requires‘a flexible 
tubing to adjust itself to the moving 
truck body. Flexible metal tubing was 
tried—and broke. 

B. F. Goodrich whose very first 
product 70 years ago was hose, had 
developed a rubber hose reinforced 
with wire for many uses in industry. 


Would this be strong enough? 


But 1000 pounds is a lot of pressure 
—it forces wire wrapping of most hose 
to unwind which lets the rubber expand 
and burst. B. F. Goodrich engineers be- 
gan experiments for stronger hose. Using 
steel wire as fine as a hair, they developed 


a new way of braiding it in the hose, 


using a fifth of a mile of wire for every 
foot of rubber tubing. No matter how 
suddenly the pressure is applied this 
wire cannot unwind—the rubber is al- 
ways clamped in a mesh of steel. 
One touch on a lever by the truck 
driver and a thousand-pound heave 
pours through this new B. F. Goodrich 


hose... up goes the huge truck body, 
and out pours its 15-ton load. 

It takes less than six feet of the hose 
per truck. But B. F. Goodrich research 
is applied to small jobs as well as large, 
standard products as well as new de- 
velopments. Whatever rubber product 
you use, it pays to find out from your 
distributor what improvements B, F. 
Goodrich has made in it recently. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 
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What's wrong with this picture? 











You would never believe it now, but 
even after the spectacular success. of 


Al Jolson in “The Jazz Singer,” ithe: 
talking moving picture met up with: 


opposition from some pretty important 
figures. | 


“Frankly, I’m afraid,” a leading di: 


‘rector was quoted on August 11, 1928, 


in an interview. “The silent drama 
has had a great clientele. Shall we 
jeopardize this by tinkering? Shall we 
sacrifice youth and beauty to voice? 
What will become of our foreign 
market?” 


The operons of another company 
called the talkie a “sky-rocket,” and a 


\ 


N. W. AYER & SOM, Ine. 





famous producer declared, “The talk- 
ing picture is for class and class only. 
It:will reach its‘pinnacle in a few short 


years, if that long.” »- 
But today the talking moving pic- 


ture is one of the most important forces ~ 
in world culture, and plays to audi-— 
ences in the United States alone of 


95,000,000 people weekly! | 

For some reason or other, a new idea 
often has a hard time of it. The wheels 
of ee are slowed down because 
somewhere along the line there is a 
lack of imagination and vision. 

This is not the kind of thinking that 


builds a nation, or a business. America’s 


land frontiers have become fixed. But 
there is no limit to the possibilities for 
‘our é¢xpansion and growth if we will 


open our minds to new ideas, and in- 


telligently apply our new-found scien- 
tific knowledge, our.inventiveness, our 
will to.achieve... & (8)00 8 >. 

We must use our resources with 
such daring and imagination.as to de 
velop a new concept of opportunity 
for all. 

In this great undertaking, adver- 
tising will play a major part. For 
advertising is a tool, available to 
management for mass communication. 


It can urge, inform, persuade. 


. HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. There are now more than 20,000 
film theaters in the United States, with yearly receipts of some 1200. million 
dollars. Investments in studios reach up over $126,000,000 and the. annual 
payroll is more than $194,000,000. The talking picture is not only one of the 
most important of the arts — it is one of the nation’s top-ranking businesses. 


Philadelphia ° New York ¢ Chicage * Detroit © Sen Francisce * Hollywood > Boston > Hosolals * Leadon 


























The communication system which carries 


your voice across a continent and beyond, 


works because its millions of interlocking 
parts are engineered to fit. There are thou- 
sands of switchboards, 26 million telephone 
instruments and 65 million miles of circuits. 


How many ways can you build a globe? 


As many as you please—provided the parts fit! 


Each individual part, no matter how inge- 
nious, is merely a unit in the whole system. 


The final test is—does the system work? 


This is the engineering ideal of Bell Tele- 


phone Laboratories. It has helped to create 


the greatest telephone system in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





V4 all in knowing how 


As the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 
And our country bas always en- 
couraged the boyhood knack of making 
things — especially things that work. 
That's one reason why America is rich 
in stories of men who could do the bard 
wartime jobs — such as the one told 
below. 


For many years before the war, 
General Motors men kept busy mak- 
ing more and better things for more 

people. They had learned through 
endless research and experiment how 
to improve the quality of these things, 
while at the same time producing 
them in large volume. 


They reduced complicated mechan- 
isms, like an ‘automobile, to their 
simplest parts — made these parts 
exactly alike in great numbers — then 
assembled them into complete units. 


This cut time and costs so low nearly 


everyone could own a good car — and 
most people did. 


But the war brought problems that 
promised to stump even the experts 


- in volume production. 


For example, the famous Oerlikon 
gun, a piece so precisely made it 
seemed that only slow handwork 
could ever duplicate it. 


But General Motors men took it on. 
They redrew blueprints from metric 
to English measure. They devised 
new machines and new methods that 
produced to ultra-precise limits. 


The production skill acquired over 
many. years was quickly focused on 
this task. And soon our ships began 

to bristle with thousands of seines 


| quick-firers that “ip dive bombers to 


pieces. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


Spitting 400° shells to the minute, 
GM-built Oerlikon guns barked 
notice to the world that American 
methods were as adaptable to making 
guns as to producing automobiles. 


This is just one wartime example out 
of many hundreds that shows how 
America is benefiting from its peace- 
time mass-production “know-how” 
and its manufacturing skill. 


Ability to make things in great num- 
bers is as useful in protecting our 
American way of life as it was in 
enriching that life before war came. 


And when total victory is won, it will 
be ready in peace to provide more 
and better things for more people. 


=> GENERAL Morors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS’ 
CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE 


BUICK « CADILLAC e BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE « GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


MAKE VICTORY COMPLETE 
* 


Buy Var i i? Bands 


Newsweek is published weekly by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 Dennison Ave., Dayton 2, Ohio, Entered as second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, under the act of Maren &, 200Bc 
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FRONT WHELL GIDE ON IY TUNG! 


The Synchronized Control of Warner Vari-Load Electric Brakes Assures Greater Safety 


You ought to 

hear the drivers 

of big tractor-trailer 

combinations talk about slippery road conditions — 
how tough it is to brake those big jobs. “Yeah,” 
one driver asks, “when your front wheels lock and 
slide, how ya gonna turn a corner?” Another driver 
has a quick comeback — “I just cut out my front- 
wheel brakes in the winter — I can’t depend on 
em anyhow.” “That doesn’t do the trick — it only 
increases the danger,” counters the third driver. “I 
can pre-set my Warner Vari-Load Electric Brakes 


and cut down the power on the fronts so they will 
not slide — but they will still hold all the road will 
take. Then, when I push my regular brake pedal my 
electric tractor brakes and electric trailer brakes all 
come in together, but strongest on the trailer, a little 
less on the drive axle, and the fronts low enough so 
I can steer. I get just the right braking power on 
all wheels to fit the slippery condition of the road, 
yet get full use of all the stopping power the road 
traction will give me. Believe me, that’s the way to 
stay out of front-wheel skids —protect driver and load 
—and avoid costly tie-ups due to wrecked outfits!” 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY ° BELOIT - WISCONSIN 


Right now, the needs of our armed forces 


come first! 
Brakes 


Warner Vari-Load Electric 


tractor and trailer are a 


postwar development. 
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ELECTRIC BRAKES 











ee FARMER'S ALMANACK Ges 
Forecast for 1945 


CSDE 


youn is.a good month todo dept Most of us need to do some 
all the time. « But folks that work for a living had better count 
on keeping on working. Knowing how to work always has come in 
handy, regardless of politics. 


Prices of securities will fluctuate throughout the year. & Seed- 
beds of investments should be kept well protected. Spells of high 
winds come now and then. War Bonds should be held through the 9) | 
year, as they mature regardless of weather and the fruits are wholesome G 
and safe for young and old. # Taxes will cause bother and some pain, 
especially in March. Constant applications of heat to at tien 3 and 
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Some ‘good business men are going to be accused of hurting their ? 
country. But don’t take too much stock in this. +: Business will do a fine — 
production job, regardless of profits. A business that can make moncy. 
is usually a well-run business, which helps everybody, more than 
everybody thinks. 


Many folks will be worried about things that won’t happen, and 
there will be a lot of arguments about the future of the world. Some 
folks will act with good sense, patience and integrity. And some won't. 
Some politicians will say they got a mandate to tear up something and . 
change our country around, forgetting that the only mandate a candidate 
ever gets is to be a good; honest American in big print:letters, with- 
out any little print. Things around the world will somehow change 
in our favor. We are going to be a bigger and maybe a better nation. 
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- BANK OF - NEW YORK 
48. Wall Street — New York 15 


ourrewn cornice: MaDizon AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


- Commercial el Boake : oe us Executor and Trustee 























Keep your eye 


on the BALL BEARING ! 


For success in sports, 

keep your eye on the ball. 

For success in Tomorrow’s 

higher speed industry, keep 
your eye on the Ball Bearing! 


More than 300 million New Depar- 
ture Ball Bearings are at work.in this 
war—but that’s just the beginning... 


For entirely new conceptions of machine 
power and speed have been born, ren- 
dering much machinery obsolete and 
proving repeatedly, that the Bal/ Bearing 
has more of the characteristics indis- 
pensable to higher speeds, heavier loads 
and maximum rigidity. 
There is no substitute for Ball Bearings 
and no substitute for the technical ex- 
perience and creative engineering that 
go into New Departure Ball Bearings. 


So... keep your eye on the Ball 

Bearing ... the New Departure 

Ball Bearing. That’s keeping 
your eye on Tomorrow! 


Ask for your copy of “Why 
Anti-Friction Bearings?” 


nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE e DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS, BRISTOL, CONN. 


Sales Branches: DETROIT, G.M. Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 230 N. Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 5035 Gifford Avenue 
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Older workers 


Today, U.S. Industry-may well concern - 


itself over the increasing age of its person- 
nel, Those who believe that this is purely a 
war-born, temporary situation may well 
ponder the following facts: 


q In 1850, the average age expectancy at 





AVERAGE AGE EXPECTANCY 
AT BIRTH 


1900 48 YEARS 
Se itis tatmeiitinsiats 
1944 63 YEARS 











PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Here to Stay? 
Progress solves and creates problems 


birth was 40 years. In 1900, it was 48 years. 
Today it is 63 years. 


q In 1900 only 17% of the total population 
was over 45 years of age. In 1940 this 
group had increased to 26% (about 35,- 
000,000 people). It is estimated that by 
1980 this figure will be 40% of the total. 


Thus, medical knowledge has increased 
the national average age; it follows, there- 
fore, that there is a vast new number of 
potential victims of the disorders charac- 
teristic of later maturity. 


Diet guilty 


To Industry this constant average age 
increase can mean less efficiency, less pro- 
duction. To older workers it can mean that 
they may tire more easily, have more acci- 

dents, be absent from work more often. 


Bright side of this rather pessimistic pic- 
ture: much can be done to prevent, even 





Soft Foods 
es become an easy habit 


correct such conditions of later maturity as 
result from dietary deficiencies. 


In fact, in many cases, dietary changes. 
are the main preventive or corrective nec- 
essary. However, older people are con- 
fronted by several special factors that work’ 


quia their getting a well-balanced diet. 
‘The factors: 


@ Many older people are poor eaters. 

@ Many show preferences for less nutritious 
foods. They reject meat, vegetables and 
fruits, preferring sweets and starches. 


@ Many are unable to chew food well, con- 
sequently prefer a soft diet which means 
shredding, straining, longer cooking — 
greater loss of vitamin content. 


q As the body ages, absorption and utiliza- 
tion processes decline in efficiency and ger- 
ontologists say there is an increased need 
for extra vitamins. 


Bull by the horns 


To help avoid dietary deficiencies among 
older people, specialists are recognizing 
the advantages of supplementing the diets 
of the middle-aged and older worker with 
vitamins and minerals. 


Many forward-looking Industries have 


already adopted the practice of distributing 
the vitamin-mineral supplement, Vimms, 
daily to their employees. 





' Three Every Day 
Both employer and employee benefit 


Vimms are a particularly logical choice 
for they supply all the vitamins that Doc- 
tors and Government experts recognize as 


essential in the diet including Vitamins A 


and D, the important B Complex Vitamins 
and costly Vitamin C.. ~ 


Iron—other vital minerals 


Highly important, too, is the fact that 
Vimms also contain vital minerals: Iron 
necessary for good red blood, Calcium and 
Phosphorus necessary for strong bones, 
teeth and body tissues. 

Scientists found that. no one tablet or 
capsule could contain the full amounts of 
all the vitamins and minerals in the Vimms 
formula and still be easily swallowed. Thus, 
Vimms come in 3 tablets per day. 

Vimms are pleasant-tasting—leave no 
aftertaste. Taken daily—preferably at 
breakfast—Vimms will raise the average 
5 cre deadoargt beedimageca- a: Daily 
Allowances for vitamins and minerals as 


* — by the National Research Council. 





NEWSswem 


LETTERS 


GI Rights, Over 25 Section... 
“ In your Jan. 8 NEwswWEexk story “Bursar 
Rub Hands Over GI Bill but College Stand. 
ards May Suffer,” the second paragraph, 
middle column, page 66, is not entirely cop. 
rect, and has been brought to our attention; 
“Any man or woman who has. served 9% 
days in the armed forces during this war is 
entitled to continue interrupted educatior 
for one year if he or she is under 25.” 

The fact is that any man or woman re. 
gardless of age who has served 90 days in 
the armed forces during this war is entitled 
to education or training for one year. If edu. 
cation beyond one year-is. desired, a person 
over 25 years of age at the time he entered 
the service must show that his education was 
interrupted. A veteran not over 25 years of 
age at the time he entered the ‘service shal] 





“be deemed to have had his education inter- 


rupted. 


Epwarp McE. Lewis 
Director, Press Relations 
Veterans Administration ; 
Washington, D. C. 


Rotation Home 

An article from our front-line newspaper 
concerned a recent comment of Rep. John E. 
Sheridan (D. Pa.) in. which he says he 
doesn’t believe ‘there are a hundred men 
who. want to go home before it is. finished 
over here. 

Combat men who have done the fighting 
don’t quite agree with the representative, 
We feel that after getting wounded two or 
three times, or being overseas between twen- 
ty to thirty months our luck is about to phy 
out. Rotation back home is all we guys wp 
front have to look forward to. 

We hope you see fit to let your reader 
know how we feel. 


JosEPpH BELLINA 

Somewhere in’ France 
K Rations for POW’s 

As a regular reader of your very interest- 
ing magazine, I followed with much atten- 
tion the Lippmann-Welles and Thompson 
Vansittart arguments. 

Would you allow me to bring a small con- 
tribution to the matter? 

Yesterday the Paris broadcasting station 
issued the information that the French peo; 


ple were angry when told that the Germat 
prisoners of war. received, from the United 
States Army, real coffee and oranges. 

For more than four years the French peo 
ple were deprived of these luxuries by, and 
to the profit of, the Germans. 

In North Africa, we often see the Italian 




















Style that'll make ’em stare... 








@ Today—a big, new, handsome Mercury must, of course, 

remain a dream to you and countless others. But the day 

is drawing nearer when you'll see that dream come true. 
Then you'll cruise along in new-found style and com- 

fort—looking proud as any peacock. 

For you're going to find this car will 

have both a character and a beauty 


that will draw admiring glances wherever you may be. 
“Here,” you'll say, “is a car that has the power I 
want...superbly engineered and designed...a car 
that places smartness and thrift in perfect balance.” 
It’s coming—perhaps sooner than you think. Help 
hasten the day when you'll drive your new Mercury. 
Just buy War Bonds—and even more bonds—now! 


' Step out with M. ER CU. R 4 





A PRODUCT OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Sore Throat? 





BACILLUS 
INFLUENZAE 
A “Secondary 
Invader” 





LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC get after 
the germs that go with them! 


The delightful Listerine Antiseptic gar- 
gle taken early and often may spare 
you a nasty siege of trouble. Here is 
why: 

Listerine Antiseptic reaches way back 
on throat surfaces to kill millions of 
germs called the ‘‘secondary invaders,” 
some of which are shown above. These 
are the very types of germs that so 
many specialists say are to blame for 
the troublesome aspects of a cold. 

Listerine Antiseptic’s quick, germ- 
killing actign helps to guard against a 
“mass invasion” of such germs into 
the tissues where they may set up or 
aggravate the infection you recognize 
as a cold. 

In other words, Listerine Antiseptic 
attacks hosts of these germs on mouth 
and throat surfaces before they attack 
you. 

Such germicidal action perhaps ex- 
plains Listerine Antiseptic’s remarkable 
record against colds in tests made over 
a period of 12 years. Note these im- 
pressive results: 


That regular twice-a-day Lister- 
ine Antiseptic users had fewer colds 
and fewer sore throats than non- 
users, and that when.colds did de- 
velop, they were usually less severe 
and shorter-lived than those of 
non-users. 


Isn’t that something to remember 
when you feel a cold: coming on? 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








Note on Listerine Antiseptic 
gargle reduced germs 
Above is illustrated the height of range 
in germ reductions on mouth and throat 
surfaces noted in test.cases before and 
after gargling Listerine Antiseptic. Ac- 


tual tests showed reductions of surface. 
bacteria:-ranging up to 96.7% fifteen. 
minutes after the Listerine gargle, and 
up to 80% one hour after the Listerine 
Antiseptic gargle. 























POW’s, under American control, black-mar- 
keting the wonderful white bread and the 
cigarettes they receive from the United 
States Army. 

I understand that aniglée the Hague Con- 
vention prisoners of -war should be fed as 
well as their captors. But I was often told, 
and I read in your magazine, the GI’s were 
complaining about the persistence of K ra- 
tions. Why not feed Germans and Eyties 
those K rations, if they are good enough for 
the doughboys? 


J. Satnt-ANDRE 
Casablanca 


Getting Around 

On July 17, 1944, Newsweek published 
a very comprehensive article on this: com- 
“mand. In August or September, Lt. David 
Zellmer. read that article and it gave him a 
new sense of hope and encouragement... 





= : European 
Hope of the AAF: Rest at Atlantic City 


knowing that he was going to get a fine 
welcome when he arrived back in the 
United States from his own organization, the 
Army Air Forces. . 
At that time, Lieutenant Zellmer was on 
Wakde, a tiny atoll near Dutch New Guinea. 
Lieutenant Zellmer has just arrived at our 
Redistribution Station. No...1 in. Atlantic 
City, and came in to tell us about his first 
introduction to our command. I thought you 
would like to know that Newsweek certain- 
ly gets around. 
i MERLE. ARMITAGE 
Lt. Col., AC 
Chief, Public Relations Division 
Army Air Forces Personnel 
Distribution Command 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Poorer 


Pipeline Pioneers 


We were particularly interested in read- 
ing “Gas by the Mile” in the Nov. 13, 1944, 
issue. Our company, the Jirst of the pipeline 
outfits, was organized in England in Sep- 
tember of 1942 and went “into Africa on the 
heels of our November 1942 landings.” Since 
then it has built pipelines and storage tanks 
across North Africa, Sicily, and from Naples 
to the Amo, in Italy. Now we are at it in 
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“If we only had two shiploads of Pepsi-Cola we could stop all this unrest.” 





Saran 
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Pan American World Airways labors 
under no delusion that its great rec- 
ord of pioneering air service to 62 
countries and its wartime linking of 
all the world’s continents, are an as- 
surance of ready-made traffic when 
peacetime prosperity comes. 

Competition is sure to come to the 
Flying Clippers—“The Wings of 
Democracy”—and Pan American 
will have highly efficient sales con- 
trols to help meet it. 


With Kardex Visible Sales Con- 


trol Systems, Pan American has at © 


all times, properly correlated and in- 
stantly available, the “Fact-Power” 
needed to plan and implement wide- 
spread Selling activities. 

For greater operating facility and 
accuracy, many of these records are 
actually made. self-charting with 
Graph-A-Matic'signal control. They 
reveal comparative facts at a glance 





BUILDING BUSINESS 
Sor the "Wings of Democracy” 





















. . . provide accurate summaries of 
sales progress by individual account, 
by agency and by salesman. They 
simplify the business of . business- 
butlding witha constant flow of data 


_ essential to productive management. 








_ objects to stars’ wearing revealing costumes, 








Says Mr. A. C. Doyle, U. S. Sales 
Manager of Pan American World 
Airways: “Nour vatuable study, 
‘Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales 
Management’, ouilines many 
systems such as those that have 

‘greatly simplified the controls 
necessary to record and analyze 
our own business. Every sales . 
executive should derive much 
profit from reading It.” 











you see a new 96-page study based on the sales control successes 
of many prominent organizations. “Graph-A-Matic Control for 
' Sales Management” is for executives who are seizing today to pre- 
pare for tomorrow. It’s free ... from our nearest Branch Office. 


4 IN CONNECTION WITH YOUR POSTWAR PLANS, we'd like to have 









SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1940, REMINGTON RAND ING. 
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France. Other later units have been trained 

at Camp Claiborne, La., but we pride our- 

selves as being the boys who. blazed the 

trail. : 

In the preparation of a unit history, these 

NewswekEx articles are invaluable as back- 

ground material. 

: WILuiaM D. TRETHEWEY 
First Lt. C. E. 

Somewhere in France 


Clothes Conscious 
I see in your Oct. 16 issue Miss Landis 


; é 
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A kiss from Carole to observant Seabee 





This photo shows Miss Landis when she 
landed on Emirau. 


AN OBSERVANT SEABEE 
Admiralty Islands 


Miss” Landis told Earl Wilson, “saloon 
editor” of The New York Post, that she was 
worried about the immodest, revealing 
clothes worn by some touring stars “because 
it worries the GI’s . . . They want sweet, 
representative American girls.” 

Manpower Gone to Waste 

I have worked at three Army airfields in 
the United States and at all-of them I have 
found the same condition: about three men 
for every job—and personnel departments 
constantly advertising for more.” 

Highiy trained mechanics—trained at gov- 
ernment expense—sit around twiddling their 
thumbs, or are given inconsequential tasks 
which any schoolboy could do after a half 
hour’s instruction. To occupy their time 
some make gadgets for themselves, using 
government-owned materials and tools. 

Men who have sons at the front and 
whose one desire is to be allowed to work 
and work with all their might for their 
fighting sons .over there come to empty 
benches morning after:morning and are told 
to.sit tight dnd “look, busy.” At night they 
go home to read of their sons being short of 
shells -in France because of workers’ failure 
to produce. How about management's failure 
to coordinate the workers? 


O. W. CooLey 
Gog . Senior Radio Mechanic 
-Baer Field, Ind. 
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a study in Fragrance 











Fonmatie 


DIVISION 





Creating perfumes is a fine art . . . an art comparable to bringing forth a lovely musical phrase . . . to 
expressing a joyous mood on canvas . . . or writing a timeless sonnet. 4 Those skilled in the art of 
netfumery can detect the creative possibilities in both the aromatic products of nature and the newer 
accomplishments of chemistry. + By blending his ingredients subtly and with artistic discrimination, 
the perfumer evolves new scents—elusive odors that are as individually distinctive as the work of any 
steat artist. Thus come into being the delightful perfumes—the delicate odors for many cosmetic 
products. ¥ Among the chemicals produced by Dow are those possessing aromatic qualities. In the hands 
f the professional perfumer these chemicals become like colors on an artist’s palette—the materials from 
‘vhich he creates a study in fragrance. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco 
Los Angeles, Seattle 






CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 
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avern is more than just another Bond 
riumph in Perseverance... the happy 

e of one family’s 74 year-old heritage... 
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The Cover—Again the Red Army 
has awed Allied and enemy 
worlds alike with the magni- 
tude and scope of its offensive 
power. In i ar- 
tillery-support Soviet infan- 
: en, ae = the snow, 
slip up on a key German posi- 
tion. This week, the Russfans’ 
most dramatic victory was the 
capture of historic Tannenberg. 
(See Fighting Fronts.) Sovfoto. 
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*At the Fighting Fronts . 
#Missing in Action 


For Your 
Information... 


f your copy of 

NEwswEEK for 

Jan. 8 had a few 

light-gray or over- 

black pages, it was 

simply a demonstra- 

tion that even a mag- 

azine can run out of 

gas. Strange as it 

may sound, it is just another one of 
the many weird problems which can 
pop up time and again to plague our 
Production Department and our printer, 


| Out of Gas 


already working on a schedule timed to 


utilize every available moment. 


In the Dayton plant, where NEws- 
WEEK is printed, natural gas is employed 
to heat the huge ink-drying ovens which 
are a vital part of the high-speed presses. 
This “printing with heat” gives depth and 
body to the printed surface, producing a 
clear, easy-to-read page. But when sud- 
den sub-zero weather in the Dayton area 
increased natural-gas consumption to a 
point where pressure in the gauges 














dropped from 15 pounds to less than one 
pound, we knew-that we were in for 
trouble. 


When the utility men arrived 
with their wrenches to turn off the mains, 
15 per cent of the press run remained. 
The presses stopped, but were idle only 
for an hour. In that time the ingenious 
printers had concocted a new ink mix- 
ture capable of drying without heat. The 
presses started again but at less than half 
the customary speed, and the quality of 
the printing was below standard. The is- 
sue was completed, nevertheless, and 
final shipments were made only a few 
hours behind schedule. 


The issue was out, but the weath- 
er and the gas supply remained very un- 
certain quantities. The production staff, 
printers, gas specialists, and engineers 
went into a huddle to work out the prob- 
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lem of producing the next issue of NEws- 
WEEK without natural gas. Bottled gas, 
used from portable tanks, would do the 
job—if priorities could be obtained and the 
necessary fixtures installed before press 
time. Priorities came through just as it was 
learned that 100 special spring-control 
valves would be needed for the portable 
tanks. A prewar manufacturer of the 
valves managed to locate the needed 100. 
They were flown to Cincinnati, where the 
tanks were being equipped. In the mean- 
time the oven burners were being re- 
adjusted, and new feeder lines and gas 
~_— installed to accommodate the new 
el. 


Finally, just before press time the 
new equipment was all in, tested, and 
ready to go—when the utility men walked 
back in with their wrenches and turned 


‘the natural gas on again. 


Undaunted, but sardonic, all hands 
immediately went to work reconverting 
the equipment ‘to natural gas. But five 
hours later, when the natural-gas supply 
was cut again, NEWSWEEK was pre- 
pared for the emergency. There wasn’t 
a hitch in the high-speed schedule of the 
next issue. No matter what a your 
copy of NEwswEEX will reach you-even 
if it runs out of gas! 
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*' gue with a man with a gun ... 


M: r. Friendly and the statue that learned how to smile 


“Ir cAN’T HAPPEN AGAIN!” said the 
bronze doughboy in Emerson Park. 

Mr. Friendly paused and listened . . . 
he’d never heard a statue speak 
before. , 

“They're beginning to come 
back now,” he heard the ae 
boy continue . . .“the wounded 
and disabled. Will it be to live 
on pensions, be forgotten, cut 
off from life? Not if I...” 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. 

i Friendly, “I don’t want to ar- 


t you’re talking about a prob- 
lem I know quite a bit Set, 
e “Yousee,” hecontinued,“my company, 
American Mutual, has been handling 
for a long time this business of helping 
handicapped people get back to wank. sa 
“For years we've insured a factory 
completely staffed by blind workers . . . 
and the experience has been remarkably 
satisfactory all around. 

“We've had the same success with an- 
other company where only workers who 
have lost an arm or a leg are employed. 

- “For five years we've been conducting 
seminars in major cities . . . in which 
prominent specialists in medicine and 


AM ER I CAN M U T UAL ... the first American liability ee ialac ats 





surgery bring industry the latest com- 
plete knowledge on medical rehabilita- 
tion of injured workers. ... 


“We know from experience,” he | 


concluded, “that the disabled vet- 
erans of this war can be restored 
to useful jobs . .. free from the 
taint of charity. And we're going 








get this idea across!” 


Right then and there that statue 
started to smile! It’s a smile that will 
spread everywhere . . . for this time re- 
habilitation means restoration of earning 
power as well as healing of wounds. 

_ American Mutual is especially proud 
to endorse this Mr. Friendly message. If , 
you want details, please write for your’ 
copy of “A Plan to Help You Employ 
Disabled Veterans.” American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, Depart- 
ment A-39, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
16, Massachusetts. 
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Your helping 
hand when » 
trouble comes! 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


F ederal agencies handling surplus war 
property are looking critically at several 
new “veterans’” organizations formed to 
buy surplus consumer goods. The law 
gives veterans preference in disposal of 
war surpluses, but officials want to pre- 
vent abuses . . . Look for a sharp in- 
crease in treble damage and injunction 
suits against used-car dealers and _ indi- 
viduals selling their old cars for more 
than ceiling prices. OPA investigators 
have been making an intensive enforce- 
ment drive since Dec. 15, and results 
are just reaching the courts . . . GOP 
Chairman Brownell is expected to endorse 
proposed legislation for a permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Committee. 


Philippines Rendezvous 


A hitherto undisclosed angle of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s close liaison with Fil- 
ipino guerrillas prior to his landings is 
the story of how the guerrillas managed 
to rendezvous regularly with U. S. sub- 
marines and receive vital supplies. After 
the place and time for the landings were 
arranged by radio; the guerrillas would 
sweep down from their hideouts at night 
‘and occupy the designated coastal town; 
the submarine then would surface and 
unload supplies, which the guerrillas 
carried back to the ‘hills. There is evi- 
dence that the Japs knew what was going 
on; at least once they attacked a guer- 
rilla-held town when a submarine was 


on the surface. 


Diamond Cartel Case 

The Justice Department is preparing a 
cartel case against British, Belgian, and 
U.S. industrial diamond firms. affiliated 
with the syndicate which controls the 
gigantic South African mines. The anti- 
trust suit will include the charge that 
the firms conspired to maintain a short- 
age in the U.S. to keep prices up 
and monopolize markets. Two banks 


and an advertising concern also may 
be involved. 


The New Vice President 


Harry Truman has mapped a course 
for himself that he believes will make 
him a strictly Constitutional Vice Presi- 


dent during the next four years. He in- 
tends to confine his duties to those pre- 
scribed by the Constitution and not ac- 
cept extracurricular responsibilities in the 
executive branch of the government as 
did his predecessor, Henry Wallace. 
Truman continues to occupy his old sen- 
atorial offices instead of the more elab- 
orate suite reserved for the Vice Presi- 
dent; Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of Mon- 
tana is taking over the office suite for- 
merly occupied by Wallace. Truman’s pre- 
inaugural finery consisted of a new gray 
business suit. Incidentally, Wallace spent 
his last day on Capitol Hill visiting sen- 
atorial friends in their offices, rather than 
nlp for them to come bid him good- 
y. 


Speed of New Jet Plane 


A new, improved, and much speedier 
jet-propelled plane is being developed by 
the AAF but may not be ready before 
the end of hostilities in Europe. It is so 
far ahead of the recently announced P-59 
Airacomet that production of the latter 
will taper off. In theory, there is no aero- 
dynamic reason why jet-propelled planes 
cannot exceed the speed of sound. How- 
ever, no one knows yet what speeds in 
excess of 700 miles an hour will do to 
established theories of heavier-than-air 
flight. At least one AAF pilot, Col. Cass 
S. Hough, has twice, without disaster 
to himself, exceeded that speed in power 


dives in standard planes—once in a P-88: 


and once in a P-47. 


National Notes 


The War Manpower Commission’s 
once-powerful labor management com- 
mittee is unhappy over its current po- 
sition. In recent weeks labor controls 
have been announced directly from War 
Mobilizer Byrnes’s office without clear- 
ance from the committee . . . Smith 
Simpson, chief of the International Labor 
Organization’s branch at the State De- 
partment, will be labor attaché to the 
U. S. Embassy in Belgium. Eight other 
labor attachés are being trained in Wash- 
ington for similar appointments .. . 
There are two reasons behind growing 
opposition among New York City GOP 
membership endorsement of Mayor La 
Guardia again if he seeks a fourth term. 
Party leaders feel that he has moved too 
far. left and they should have a more 
orthodox candidate to rehabilitate the 
organization. Party liberals are mention- 
ing Rep. Joseph Clark Baldwin .. . 
Former Attorney General Homer Cum- 
mings and OPA Administrator’ Chester 


Bowles are Democratic possibilities to 
run for the Senate seat vacated by the 
death of Sen. Francis Maloney of Con- 
necticut. 


FEA Merger Off 


Discount the rumor of a Stettinius- 
Clayton scheme for the State Depart- 
ment to absorb the. Foreign Economic 
Administration in the near future. For 
a time after the State Department re- 
organization, FEA Administrator Crow- 
ley was willing to accept the merger. 
But he now feels that to maintain its 
Congressional and public standing, the 
FEA should remain the independent 
warden overseas of U.S. economic in- 
terests as against diplomatic interests, at 
least until V-E Day. Stettinius agrees. 
Lauchlin Currie’s retum from the FEA 
to the Presidential secretariat, cited as 
furthering the supposed scheme, actually 
was ordered by F.D.R. after consulting 
Crowley. 


From Capitol Hill 


The shortage of telephone operators 
at the Capitol has resulted in a new 
“suggestion” to members of Congress 
that they dial their own numbers. A 
similar suggestion was made back in 
1941, but it didn’t “take.” Homer E. 
Capehart, new Indiana Republican Sen- 
ator and radio-phonograph manufac- 
turer is sore about the tag “juke-box 
king,” attached to him by _ political 
enemies. He says he never made a juke 
box in-his life . . . Two teachers and 
former pupils meet in this session of 
Congress. Sen. J. William Fulbright 
studied law at the University of Arkan- 
sas under Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida. 
The new representative from Connecti- 
cut, Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, was 
“teacher” to another representative, 
Jessie Sumner of Illinois, at Smith Col- 
lege. 





Red Cross Mercy Fleet 


The International Red Cross has 
added an eleventh vessel, the 9,020-ton 
Swedish freighter Saivo, to the unadver- 
tised mercy fleet which plies the Atlantic 
“safe-conduct” lane with comfort parcels 
for war prisoners. The purchase of the 
Saivo, boosting the fleet’s total ar 

e 


‘space to 59,000 tons, will help absorb 


new load imposed by the Battle of the 
Bulge. Allied prisoners—American, Cana- 
dian, and British—each receive a weekly 
average of 11 pounds of canned meat, 


? (No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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dried fruit, tobacco, and sweets. Ger- 
mans in Allied prison camps get mostly 
reading matter from home. 


Trends Abroad 


Japanese uneasiness over Russia is 
seen in the appointment of Shoji Ogata 
and Suemitsu Kadowaki as counselors of 
the Jap embassy in Moscow. Ogata is 
the foremost Jap authority on Soviet- 
Japanese relations and Kadowaki is a to 
expert on East Asiatic affairs . . . Loo 
for France to announce an autonomous 
government plan for Indo-China. It’s 
expected next month . . . Reflecting the 
paper-starved condition of the French 
book industry is the decision made by 
the publishers of Paul Valéry, one of 
France’s most distinguished writers, to 
limit the first edition of his forthcoming 
work, a new version of Faust, to 100 
copies. 


Polish Developments 


The French recently renewed assur- 
ances that they would not recognize the 
Lublin provisional government in Poland 
without prior consultation with the U. S. 
and Britain . . . Meanwhile, Polish sol- 
diers who fought in the French Maquis 
ranks are given the choice of joining 
either French units or the London-con- 
trolled Polish Army . . . Indications from 
Poland are that unless wiser councils pre- 
vail over present intentions, one of the 
early acts of the Lublin provisional gov- 
ernment will be to cancel the citizenship 
of all members of the Polish government 
in London and all officers of the Polish 
Army not in Poland . . . Czecho-Slovakia 
is expected to recognize the Lublin group 
soon. 


The Women’s Vote in France 

A behind-the-scenes political struggle 
is under way in France, a prelude to the 
April municipal and departmental elec- 
tions, when French women will vote for 
the first time. The church, still holding 
much of the ground it gained under 
Vichy, is urging women to the polls and 
permitting even cloistered nuns to regis- 
ter. The Communists, who are acquiring 
control of such new organizations as the 
Union of Women of France, are actively 
organizing housewives into civic commit- 
tees and supporting them in their ration- 
ing and economic grievances. The losers 
so far in the struggle for the women’s 
vote have been the formerly powerful, 
anti-clerical Radical Socialists, who have 
long opposed feminine suffrage on the 
ground the priests would dictate the 
women’s vote. : 


Berlin’s New Heil 


Cautious Berliners no longer greet each 
other with “Heil Hitler” but merely with 
“Heil Hi” (pronounced Hee), which is 
safe no matter whether Hitler or Himm- 
ler plays first fiddle. They also have in- 
vented a new name for the Volkssturm, 
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“Die Himmlischen Heeresscharen” (The 
Heavenly Legions). This is a biblical ex- 
pression with a pun on the name of 
Himmler, the founder of the Volkssturm. 


Foreign Notes 


Watch for changes among higher-ups 
in U.S. Army transportation in France 
as a result of present exposures of thefts 


- of cigarettes, gasoline, and food for black 


markets. A good deal of blame-may fall 
on staff organization which, though not 
directly involved, made. the thefts pos- 
sible . . . At the time the Allies seemed 
most critical of each other, U.S. soldiers 
in the little town of Congleton, Cheshire, 
joined in the homecoming welcome for 


a British Victoria Cross winner, Pvt. . 


George H. Wardley, King’s Shropshire 
Light Infantry. There were 200 GI’s in 
the parade and the hero rode in a GI 
truck . . . British schoolboys at Eton 
won't have to take their annual Lent ex- 
aminations this year. The reason: to save 
paper. 


Gold Output Slump 


When the final 1944 world gold-pro- 
duction figures are compiled they will 
total some $960,000,000, smallest since 
1935, the year after gold was revalued. 
Output of gold has been declining stead- 
ily since the belligerent nations decided 
five years ago to shift their manpower 





and equipment into activities more vital © 


to the war effort. It is now about one- 
third below the 1940 all-time peak of 
$1,297,000,000. But the drop has been 
much more drastic in the U.S. Output 
in this country amounts to only 1,000,000 
ounces, valued at $35,000,000, lowest 
aoe before the 1849. California gold 
rush. 


The Production Front 


The Army is sending eight rubber 
workers to the western front to see how 
tires are eaten up by war and the urgent 
need for speedier production; workers 
from other critical industries may go 
later . . . Largely because of the holi- 


days, December production of critical - 


munitions was disappointing; however, 
mortar-ammunition output was up sharp- 
ly over November and urgently needed 
heavy artillery was up 12%... The WPB 
is interested in nationwide use of the 
“Chicago Plan” for stimulating worker 
interest in war-production jobs, In Chi- 
cago the WPB Obtained Army permission 
for local newsmen to visit war plants and 
write stories dramatizing the equipment 
being produced. The publicity is cred- 
ited with accelerating work applications 


. in the area. . 


Business Footnotes 

Because of increasing demands from 
all war theaters, the government may 
build some new plants to make high-oc- 
tane gasoline . . . Chicago, recently av- 


eraging 850 conventions a year, will be 
hardest hit by the convention ban; the 
city’s quota this year is some 300, all 
connected with the war effort . . . Both 
the American Bankers Association and 
the New’ York State Bankers Associa- 
tion reports on the Bretton Woods Inter- 
national Monetary Conference are ready 
for publication . . . Last fall plans called 
for lifting controls on about two-thirds 
of critical materials once Germany was 
defeated; now it’s doubtful if any items 
will be taken off the list until after Japan 
is beaten. 





Radio Notes 


To avoid petty suits, characters. in 
radio programs are now generally named 
for employes of the sponsor or advertis- 
ing agency handling the show. The hero 
of one current nighttime broadcast is a 
vice president of Young & Rubicam .. . 
Hollywood film studios, which have 
fought radio as a box-office threat, are 
now fighting for air time on both stations 
and networks. The .shortage of news- 
paper and magazine advertising space is 
responsible . . . The practice of some 
radio producing organizations of taking 
commissions from both the talent and 
the sponsors of programs is meeting 
strong protests from the sponsors. 
Movie Lines 

M-G-M is testing public reaction to 
opera on the screen with a short subject 
titled “Mr. and Mrs. Opera.” If the film 
is well received the studio plans to make — 
full-length productions of the musical 
classics . . . George Burns and Gracie 
Allen are talking with a major studio 
about a series of pictures featuring them 
as small-town characters similar to those 
portrayed by Fibber McGee and Molly 
. .. Look for Walt Disney to lead the way 
in educational cartoon films after the 
war. Disney's staff members already are 


_ working on plans to utilize their experi- 


ence in making educational movies for 
the armed forces . . . Raymond Chandler, 
whose best-selling mysteries, “The Big 
Sleep” and*“Farewell, My Lovely,” have 
been made into movies, has been signed 
by Paramount to write an original screen 


thriller. 


Miscellany ? 
Donald Nelson, personal. representa- 
tive of F.D.R. and former WPB chair- 
man, is writing a book on his government 
experiences . . . The New York Times is 
shifting three of its top European corre- 
spondents: Herbert L. Matthews from 
Rome to London, Raymond Daniell from 
London to an important New York as- 
signment, and -Drew. Middleton from 
SHAEF to Moscow . . . Operators of the 
Palladium, Hollywood’s famous ballroom- 
cafe, will have a string of postwar dance 
halls across the country. ‘They have al- 
ready purchased sites in some cities and 
architects are working on plans.” 
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Why nobody can “distribute the wealth” 


/ 


EALTH is not money— it is the 

things we use: houses, radios, 
food, clothes. The only good anyone 
can get out of money is to use it to buy 
these things. If you had all the money 
in the world and there were no things 
to buy, you’d starve and freeze. 


True wealth — the things that make’ 


life worth living— can’t be distributed 
like so many playing cards—it has 
to be produced every hour of every day 
of every year, or there would be none 
and we'd all soon 
die of starvation, 







cold and disease. WA R NER 
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Nobody can dis-' TRAN SSBB 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS. 


tribute what isn’t made. First it has to 
be produced, and the people who pro- 
duce it will share in it. Some of the pro- 
duction of course has to go to pay for 
the factory or farm that makes it possible. 
Some has to go to the honest govern- 
ment that safeguards the factory and 
farm and worker. The rest (and it’s two- 


_ thirds or more of the total wealth pro- 


duced) goes to the people who did the 
producing, in the form of wages. The 


_ more they produce efficiently, the more 


there is for them to divide. And that’s 
the way wealth should be distributed— 


the only way it caz be distributed . . . the. 


more you add to the world’s goods, the 
more there is for you to share. 
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- Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope the War Effort 





Politically, the impending Big Three meeting is the most impor- 
tant Allied conference since Moscow, perhaps ‘since the war be- 
gan. But defeating both enemies as quickly as possible and at 
the least cost is still the foremost consideration, from the U. S. 
viewpoint. Disagreements on political questions will not be 
allowed to stand in the way of that objective. 


Stalin and Churchill will be reminded, however, that many 
long-term benefits, including U.S. economic aid, depend on 
peace arrangements which substantially satisfy U.S. opinion. 
Roosevelt will harp on Hull’s theme at the Moscow Conference, 
expressed to the Russians in this way: “The confidence of ithe 
United States is more important to you than the Pripet Marshes.” 


U.S. officials do not expect any major revision of Russia’s 
western boundaries, but they will try again to secure Lwéw and 
neighboring oil fields for Poland. What Roosevelt will insist on 


most with respect to the small countries of Europe is that interim. 


political arrangements shall not prejudice the people’s right to 
full independence under democratic governments freely chosen. 


Agreement on the treatment of Germapy is one of the most 
urgent tasks before the conference. Individual zones of military 
occupation have been delimited, except for the French. But 
many other questions remain unsettled: Where shall the bound- 
aries of the Reich be fixed, how soon should purely German 
governments be permitt*d, and what should be done with Ger- 
man industry? Machinery identifiable as coming from United 
Nations will be returned; the rest will be subject to the Big 
Three’s decision. P 


Among other specific political questions to be settled are: 


Italy: The U. S. wants to conclude a peace treaty. The British 
were inclined a few weeks ago to go along, provided colonial 
questions were reserved for future settlement, but now they have 
swung back to their old opposition. 


Austria: In line with the often-ignored Three Power declara- 
tion of October 1943, Austria is to be an independent nation. 


France: How soon will the Big Three of the European war 
become the Big Four? 


Filling out the Dumbarton Oaks agreement is high on the U.S. 
agenda. Roosevelt wants to get a treaty before the Senate by 
April. He’s expected to urge that meanwhile provisional ma- 
chinery for political collaborations among United Nations, espe- 
cially the Big Three or Four, be improved. 


The difference between Moscow and U. S.-British official view- 
points on voting rights of permanent members of the world 
security council is not regarded as insurmountable. Moscow’s 
insistence that a great power should have the right to vote in a 
controversy to which it is a party is conceded to be realistic, al- 
though not good window-dressing. A compromise formula will 
be sought. 


@ x 


Behind President Roosevelt’s praise for the U. S.-British-Ca- 
nadian combined production, resources, and food boards is a 


growing official feeling that they should be continued into the 
peace. The question is still far from a decision, but many operat- 
ing officials want the agencies made part of the postwar world 
security organization. 


Proponents of the idea see the boards as a possible substitute for 
international. commodity “agreements (which may be hard to 
achieve) in working out world supply and. demand balance 
sheets. Membership is likely to be broadened soon. France 
wants a seat, and Norway and the Netherlands want at least a 
voice in decisions affecting their interests. 


Government draft and manpower moves are of two general 
types—administrative and those aimed at new legislation. The 
administrative orders (by Byrnes and Hershey) are designed 
mainly to get young men into uniform and hold others on their 
war jobs. The legislation is to keep older men and 4-F’s moving 


‘ into war industry as the services draft younger workers. 


One out of three of the men under 30 now deferred will be 
drafted. This proportion includes nearly all industry’s physically 
fit in that age group. Men over 30 won't be touched by the 
draft unless the war should require those who are physically fit, 
and it doesn’t yet, or unless they shift to less important work, 
and physical standards won’t matter then. 


Note the differences between essentisl and critical industry, and 
between men easy and hard to replace. Replaceable youths will 
be taken from essential industry before critical plants are 
touched. The hard-to-replace then will be taken in the same 
way. 


The Congressional trend is strongly against drastic national 
service legislation. Even the less stringent May-Bailey bill, af- 
fecting all men between 18 and 45, is almost certain to be 
toned down considerably before becoming law. The prospect 
is that it will.take weeks to get any service measure to the 
President. 


J ohn L, Lewis is tightening up his organization for the March 1 
coal wage negotiations, a new assault on the Little Steel for- 
mula. He has made peace with Ray Edmundson, the Illinois 
leader who last year tried to run against him for the UMW 
presidency. 


Another attack on the hold-the-line policy—a Congressional 
move to include farm labor costs in computing parity—is about 
to break out. Its supporters, however, doubt they can win Sen- 
ate approval. They are ready to compromise by making the 
parity revision effective after the war. The effect of the measure 
would be to boost farm prices. 


The WFA’s new system of buying foodstuffs for the Army and 
Navy is working well, officials say. Instead of making scattered 
seg over the country, the agency now takes the total pro- 

uction from a given area, until the need is met. It went to 
Idaho for potatoes, to the Eastern Seaboard for chickens, to 
California for grapefruit juice. 


The plan will be used mainly where production is concentrated 
in a single area. As a rule it won't apply to canned, dried, or 
frozen produce. Officials think that by speeding purchases for 
the military, the process will release the remaining supplies to 
civilians more quickly. 
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FOR AIR CARGO ese 





























THIS FLYING BOXCAR in military opera-| 
tion can carry 42 fully equipped para- 
troops and deliver them through two rear 
end jump doors at either side of the huge 
a et Paracans of equipment are re- 
leased through bomb bay: doors beneath 
the plane. 





LOADING MADE EASY, another Packet 
feature. A huge split door in the stern, a 
smaller freight door, forward simplify load- 
ing and unloading of cargo. The cargo floor 
parallels the ground atloading truckfloorlevel 
eliminating the need for hoisting devices. 





OVER 3,500 MILE RANGE means speedy * 
ies in mili- 


delivery of vitally needed supplies 

tary operations : measured, not in 
pounds, but in tons. Today, for the Army; 
tomorrow, it’s yours! " 











ee PACKET is designed specifically to transport cargo. and troops 
by air...to carry boxcar loads at air express speed. It was born of 
a wartime need, The Army presented the problem to Fairchild engineers: 

Build a plane that can utilize average airports and fly long or short dis- 
tances economically—a plane with huge cargo capacity, for men, guns, 
trucks, ammunition or equipment. 

Such a plane is The PACKET. It is in the air today, the first of 
many to undergo rigid flight tests. An all-metal, high-wing monoplane, 
The PACKET is powered by two 2100-horsepower engines. It is designed 
to operate with the simplicity and economy of twin-engine airplanes. 


Fairchild engineering experience has given The PACKET another 
invaluable quality. While today it can carry the weapons of war, to- 
morrow, with -but minor modification, it can transport the goods of 
peacetime commerce. 


It has the characteristic inherent in all Fairchild products—the 
“touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


; BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

az= FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE 
- CORPORATION 

30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, WEW YORK 20, W. ¥. 


Ranger Airctaht Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |. . Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 
Duramold Division, New York, N. Y. 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, New York, N. Y. Rs Affiliated: Stratos Corporation, New York, N. Y¥. 
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THE HIGH-OCTANE CUP 
This coveted mug is suggested 
for those who get all the quiz 
answers right—and no peeking. 


THE PUDDLEJUMPER PLAQUE 
To qualify for this impressive 
plaque you should get four of 

the five answers right. 







The questions are not the usual, easy-going 
radio quiz questions. You know the kind— 
“When was the War of 1812 fought?” No, sir, 
f _ these are tough questions, and if you can an- 
swer them you can feel a bit proud of your 
knowledge of wartime problems. In fact, you 
deserve a prize. 

So, just to make it interesting we’ve pictured 
some special “‘prizes.”” Check your quiz answers 
with the correct ones and see which you can 
give yourself. 





THE TAILSPIN TROPHY 


A special honor for those who 
get the answers to the aviation 
questions (1, 2, 3,) right. 








THE CONSOLATION BOUQUET 


This flowery tribute is suggested 
for those who get any answer 
right—or nearly right 



















] Normal range of a full-loaded 
* B-24 bomber using 100-octane 
gasoline is about 1500 miles. 
How much would this be re- 
duced if 70-octane gasoline were 
substituted? : 
. 150 MILES - 
500 MILES 


300 MILES 
750 MILES 


3 How much. has the United 
* States output of 100-octane avi- 
ation gasoline been stepped up 
since 1942? 
50% 500% 
100% 800% 


5. After the war all civilian gaso- 
* line will be better—but from 
which of these pumps can you 
expect the best postwar gasoline? 





2. 





Would 1500 gallons of high- 
octane gasoline be enough to 
send a dozen Flying Fortresses 
on a bombing mission that re- 
quired six hours of flying time? 


OO ves OJ no 





In World War I the United 
* States Army hada motor truck 
for every 90 men. Today it has 
a motor vehicle for every— 


50 MEN L] 25 MEN LJ 
9 MEN LJ 5 MEN 


ANSWERS: 
%. With 70-octane gasoline a full- 
loaded B-24 probably couldn’t take 
off — but if it could, its range would 
be reduced about 50%, or 750 miles. 


2. No. The twelve big bombers would 
need about 22,000 gallons of Ethyl 
gasoline for a six-hour flight. 


3. 800%...and every gellon ‘contains 
a generous portion of Ethyl] fluid. 


4. There’s a motor vehicle for every 
nine men...and it takes millions of 
gallonsof gasoline to keep’em rolling. 
5S. The pump with the Ethyl emblem. 
Military and aviation gasoline is 
stepped up with Ethyl fluid. So civil- 
ians get more Ethyl gasoline only as 
military needs grow less. 


tldty 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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A Victory and a Permanent One 


Is Primary Aim of the Big Three 


In Dramatic Curtain Raiser 
to Conference, Churchill Scans 
the Issues and the Motives 


President Roosevelt ‘had finished with 
his fourth inauguration. Prime Minister 
Churchill had reported to the House of 
Commons, Marshal Stalin had started the 
biggest offensive of the war and it was 
rolling on to unprecedented success. The 
stage was set for the long overdue meet- 
ing of the Big Three—or perhaps the Big 
Four, if Gen. Charles de Gaulle were in- 
cluded. : 

The problems to be settled by the con- 
ference were as wide as the world and as 
big as the war. It was almost a truism 
to say that the first one was—as at Te- 
heran—the military defeat of the Reich. 
Primarily this was a problem of military 
power and it had two focal points: the 
ability of the Russians to keep up the 
pace of their offensive, and the extent to 
which Field Marshal Karl von Rund- 
stedt’s Ardennes attack had upset the 
British-American power to mount a 
matching assault in the west. 

Of the latter, NEwswEEx’s Washington 
Bureau gave this analysis: “Dispatches 
from Europe, which cleared the censor, 
indicated that Field Marshal Sir Ber- 
nard L. iowa poe was ready to lead 
a drive toward Berlin—or at least the in- 
troductory phase—when the plans were 
interrupted by the Rundstedt offensive. 
It is considered possible that originally 
the Montgomery drive and the Russian 
attack might have been timed to coin- 
cide. The German attack not only made 
an Anglo-American offensive unsafe for 
the time being, but required commit- 
ment of units presumably previously re- 
served for the northern operations.” 


The Enigma, Germany: But beyond 
beating the Germans, the conference of 
the great leaders had also to face political 
problems that have grown in importance 
as the end of the war approaches (Both 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius Jr. 
and Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden will 
attend.) Once again the most urgent 
problem revolves around Germany itself. 





Associated Press 


A Volksstixmer and his new rifle: He 

symbolizes German fanaticism in East 

Prussia—and a central problem for the 
Allied conferees 


What are the Allies to do with the Reich 
after the war? Would some psychological 
warfare less stark than insistence on un- 
conditional surrender help in reducing 
the fanaticism expressed in such meas- 
ures as the organization of the embattled 
German civilians into the Volkssturm? 

Next, the conferees may struggle 
hardest over Poland, where the Soviet- 
sponsored Lublin government set up its 
headquarters in Warsaw while the Lon- 
don regime recognized by Britain and 
the United States still%defied the Russians. 
And then there is Greece, where the 
left-wing forces finally have agreed to 
release the hostages they had seized in 
civil warfare; but where nearly all other 
questions remained unresolved. 

With problems of this scope facing 
the Allies, Churchill’s review before the 
House of Commons last week seemed 
almost designed as a curtain raiser to the 
conference. He failed to discuss only one 
of the big issues—Poland. That omission 
was probably deliberate. But for the rest, 


_ the world’s best reporter provided a 


searching survey. The following direct 
quotations high-light Churchill’s observa- 
tions: ; 


On Stalin’s Punctuality 
and Rundstedt’s Doom 


Churchill: We must regard von Rund- 
stedt’s attack as an effort to dislocate and, 
if possible, rupture the tremendous on- 
slaught across the Rhine and the Sieg- 
fried Line for which the Anglo-American 
armies have been preparing. The Ger- 
mans, no doubt, hoped to throw. out of 
gear, before the onslaught of the Russian 
armies from the east, this main stroke 
from the west. 

They have certainly lost heavily in 
their efforts. They have cast away a 
large portion of the flower of their last 
armies. They have made a slight and in- 
effectual dent on the long front. The 
question they will be asking themselves 
is whether they have at this heavy price 
delayed appreciably the general advance 
of the armies of the west beyond the 
period when it had been planned. That 
is the questior. which no doubt German 
headquarters today is anxiously asking 
itself. 

I have always hesitated to speak at all 
about the military future, but it is my 
hope and belief that by this violent at- 
tack, by which they have lost perhaps 
double what they have inflicted, they 
have in no wise delayed, or still less 
averted, the doom that is closing in up- 
on them from the west . 

These German forces. are needed now 
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not only to support the German front in 
the west but even more to fill the awful 
rents which have been torn in their east- 
ern line by the magnificent onslaught of 
the whole main Russian armies along the 
entire front from the Baltic to Buda- 
pest. Marshal Stalin is very. punctual. 
He would rather be before his time than 


late in combination with the Allies. I’ 


cannot attempt to set limits to the su- 
perb and titanic events which we are 
now witnessing or their reactions in every 


theater. 


Unconditional Surrender 
and Civilized Nations 


Churchill: I am clear nothing should 
induce us to abandon the principle of un- 
conditional surrender and enter into any 
form of negotiations with Germany or 
Japan in whatever guise such suggestions 
may present themselves, until the act of 
unconditional surrender has been formal- 
ly accepted. 

But, the President of the United States 
and I, in your name, have repeatedly de- 
clared that enforcement of unconditional 
surrender upon the enemy in no way 
relieves the victorious powers of all their 
obligations to humanity or of their duties 
as civilized and Christian nations. . . 

Similarly, in this temper, we may now 
say to our foes that we demand uncon- 
ditional surrender, but you know how 
strict are moral limits within which our 
action is confined. We are not expe 
tors of nations or butchers of peoples. 
We make no bargain with you. We 
accord you nothing as your right. Aban- 
don your resistance unconditionally. We 
remain bound by our customs and our 
nature. 


And What Is This Thing 
Called Power Politics? 


Churchill: The expression “power poli- 
tics” has lately been used in criticism 
against us in some quarters. I would anx- 
iously have asked the question: “What 
are power politics?” I know some of our 
friends across the water so well that I am 
sure I can always speak frankly without 
causing offense. 

Is having a Navy twice as big as any- 
body else’s in the world power politics? 
Is having the largest air force in the 
world with bases in every part of the 
world power politics? Is having all the 
gold in the world power politics? If so, 
we are certainly not guilty of this of- 
fense ... ‘ 

I am, therefore, greatly indebted to 
my friend, the illustrious President of the 
United States . . . for his definition of 
power politics. With that marvelous gift 
which he has of bringing troublesome 
issues down to earth . . . the President 
declared in his recent message to Con- 
gress that power politics was misuse of 
power... 





These Are the Greeks, 
But Not Bearing Gifts 


Churchill: We went to Greece for the 
second time in this war. We went with 
the full approval of both our great Allies. 
We went on invitation of the Greek Gov- 
ernment, in which all parties, even Com- 
munists, were represented, and as a result 
of a military ps in which the gen- 
erals of the ELAS and EDES were equal- 
ly present. We came with good gifts in 
our hands: civility: and assistance to all 
parties of the Greek Government, which 
was formed and had to face the confu- 
sion nag by the flight of the age 

We brought food, clothing, sup- 
plies. We came with a small force of 
troops. We took up our positions from no 
military point’ of view, spreading our 
troops in a number of places on the coast 
and at small points inland, where we 
hoped to be able to pour in the largest 
number of supplies as quickly as pos- 
sible to a very hungry people... 

Meanwhile, 
so the Greek Government, representative 
of all parties, was distracted by internal 
division and street demonstrations, and 
at all times Communist-directed forces 
were drawing down from the north and 
infiltrating into the city of Athens, in 
which they had also a strong local or- 
ganization .. . “ 


While the British were busy distrib- 


This is how the Greeks celebrated the ousting of the ELAS by the British 
‘ \ 


for a period of six weeks or - 





OWI Radiophoto from International 


uting food and endeavoring to keep 
things steady, the EAM and Communist 
ministers, who were eventually increased 
to seven in the Papandreou government, 
were playing a different game. Through- 
out this has been a struggle for power. 
They were playing a game of ELAS 
bands and their Communist directors. 
While sitting in Mr. Papandreou’s Cabi- 
net they were working in closest combina- 
tion with the forces gathering to destroy 
it and him, him and his colleagues, rep- 
resentative of everyday life in Greece... 

On the night of Dec. 4-5 a series of 
telegrams arrived showing that advancing 
ELAS forces were about a thousand yards 
from the center of the Greek Govern- 
ment and the Hotel Grande Bretagne and 
also the same distance from the British 
Embassy in which our womenfolk of the 
cipher department and others had been 
gierrd, and seemed to be overrunning 

is place... : 


“ \ 

Trotskyism in the Nude: The hour 
was early, 2 o'clock in the morning, when 
orders were given to. General Scobie: to 
take over command of Athens and _re- 
store and maintain order by whatever 
measures were necessary. if that were 
wrong, I take full responsibility with. my 
colleagues, who are most desirous of 
sharing it with me. 

For three or four days or more it was 
a stru to prevent a hi massacre 
in the center of Athens in which all forms 
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of government would have been swept 
away and naked, triumphant Trotskyism 
installed. I think Trotskyism is a better 
definition of Greek. Communist and cer- 
tain other sects than the normal word. It 
has the advantage of being equally hated 
in Russia. 


However, by the skin of our teeth and . 


thanks to the resolution of a handful of 
British soldiers on the spot, the assailants 
were hurled back and Athens, and, I 
firmly believe, Greek .freedom were 
saved... 


Let me now read an extract from a dis- - 


patch of our Ambassador, Mr. Leeper . . . 

This is what he says: “Ever since the 
Germans left, a small but well-armed 
Communist party”—he wrote this in a dis- 


patch a day or two ago—“has been prac-- 


ticing a reign of terror all over the coun- 
try. Nobody can estimate the number of 
people killed or arrested before revolt in 
Athens actually began, but when the 
truth can be told there will be a terrible 
story to tell. When fighting began in 
Athens brutalities increased rapidly. Men, 
women, and children were murdered in 
large numbers and thousands of hostages 
taken, dragged along the roads and many 
left to die. Reports from Salonika show 
much the same thing was happening.” 


Next Come Yugoslavs, 


Divided by Agreement 


Churchill: Russians and Russian-con- 
trolled armies are in direct contact with 
Yugoslavia. As we feared that there might 
be misunderstanding and contrary poli- 
cies . ... the Foreign Secretary reached 
at Moscow an understanding with Mar- 
shal Stalin by which our two countries 
pursued a joint policy in those regions 
after constant discussions. This agree- 
ment raised no question of division of 
territory or spheres of interest after the 
war. It aimed only at avoidance, during 
these critical days, of friction between the 
great Allies. 

In pursuance of our joint policy we 
encouraged the making of an agreement 
between the Tito government which, 
with Russian assistance, has now in- 
stalled itself at Belgtade, and the Royal 
Government of Yugoslavia which is seat- 
ed in London . . . Marshal Stalin and the 
British Government consider that agree- 
ment on the whole to be wise. 

We believe that the arrangements of 
the Tito-Subasich agreement are the best 
that can be made for the immediate fu- 
ture of fugostevin. They preserve the 
form and theme of the monarchy and 
the taking of a fair and free plebiscite 
as soon as conditions allow. 

If we were so unfortunate as not to be 
able to obtain consent of King Peter,* 
the matter in fact would have to go 
ahead, his assent being presumed. 





*This week King Peter dismissed Ivan Subasich as 
premier of the exile government and ae 
in Su- 


roll. The monarch had “lost 
basich, 
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From Teheran to ? 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Wren President Roosevelt, Pre- 
mier Stalin, and Prime Minister 
Churchill sat down at Teheran the 
Germans were still fighting on Russian 
soil, in the north on a line running 
from near Leningrad to west of Go- 
mel and in the south along the Dnie- 
per. The Allied armies, painfully 
grinding their way up the Italian 
Peninsula; had covered only about 
half of the distance between Naples 
and Rome. MacArthur had not yet 
left New Guinea, and few would have 
dared to predict that in less than 
eleven months he would set foot again 
in the Philippines. In the Gilberts 
the first step had just been taken-in the 
march across the Central Pacific. The 
Allied campaign in Northern Burma 
had not yet begun. The Japanese 
homeland had not yet felt its first 
land-based air attack. 

The vast improvements in the mili- 
tary situation which have occurred in 
the last fourteen months would not 
have been possible without the mili- 
tary agreements reached at Teheran. 
This observation applies to the war 
against Japan as well as to that against 
Germany. Troops used in the Pacific 
offensive would have been needed in 
Europe if the Russians had been less 
active in the war against Japan as well 
as to that against Germany. Troops 
used in the Pacific offensive would 
have been needed in Europe if the 
Russians_ had been less active in 
the war against Germany. And if the 
United States had held to a passive 
defense in the Pacific, the Russians 
probably would have lost all of Siberia 
east of Lake Baikal. 

It is easy to forget that prior to the 
Moscow and Teheran conferences it 
was widely suspected in the west that 
the Russians might make a separate 
peace with Germany or at least that 
when they reached their own borders 
they would stop and let the Western 
Allies finish the job. Similar suspicions 
concerning the Western Allies were 
apparent in Soviet circles. 


* Most of the problems which are 
now troubling rClations among the 
Big Three flow directly from the mili- 
tary victories which have been won 
since ,Teheran. They can be put in 
perspective by piers Would you 

ems or a return 
to the military situation as it existed 
at the time of Teheran, when the Ger- 
mans held all of France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Poland, Finland, Hungary, Ru- 


mania, Bulgaria, Greece, and the 


Aegean Islands? 

What are now being talked about as 
“spheres of influence” were more gen- 
erally known at the time of Teheran as 
areas of primary military responsibilitv 
Naturally, these were defined. There 


litical motive in both Churchill’s 

for a major Anglo-American invasion 
of the Balkan Peninsula and Stalin's 
opposition to it. But the plan actually 
adopted was that of the American 
chiefs of staff, which was based solely 
on military considerations. And the 
Russians cannot fairly be accused of 
departure from sound military strategy 
directed toward the defeat of Germany. 

In the main, these areas of primary 
military responsibility are the areas in 
which the great powers have, respec. 
tively, their strongest strategic inte: 
ests. This signifies only that the military 
power of the alliance is being uscc! 
efficiently. It would have been a waste 
to bring Russian troops to the western 
front when they could be utilized in 
the East, or to send American or Brit. 
ish troops to Rumania and Bulgaria 
when they could reach the Germans 
by the shorter route through France 

If we are concerned about what. the 
Russians are doing politically in Po- 
land, Bulgaria, and Rumania, how 
much more deeply would we be con- 
cerned if they had the same responsi- 
bilities in France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land! 

The point with respect to the lib- 
erated countries which the President 
will try to drive home at the impend- 
ing meeting of the Big Three is that 
“no temporary or provisional authori- 
ties . . . block the eventual exercise 
of the people’s right freely to choose 
the government and institutions under 
which, as free men, they are to live.” 


‘may well have been threads of ti 
plan 


This, from the American view- 
point, is not just a high-sounding 
generality. It is a practice which will 
test the good faith of the major powers 
on whom, unavoidably, a major share 
of the responsibility for enforcing the 


peace will fall. It is essential if, as 


the declaration of Teheran promised, 
the peace is to “Command good will 
from the overwhelming masses of the 
people of the world” and to obtain 
the cooperation “of all nations, large 
and small, whose ples in heart 
and in mind are dedicated . . . to the 
elimination of tyranny and slavery, 
oppression and intolerance.” 
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Is World’s Great Battle Ahead — 
as Russian Armieés Crash Reich? 


Ordered to Fight to Death, 
Workers and Wehrmacht Control 
Fate of the Fatherland 


It would be fitting if the greatest war 
of all history reached a climax in the 
greatest battle ever fought. The possi- 
bility was inherent in the shape of the 
giant struggle on the Soviet-German front 
last week. The Germans identified 155 


Red infantry divisions, fifteen tank corps, 


plus numerous other tank formations in 
the first days of the attack. From their 
Upper Vistula bridgehead alone the Sov- 
iets threw in 90 infantry divisions and 
fifteen tank corps—about 1,700,000 men. 
(Napoleon’s Grande Armée numbered 





Marshals Kaneff and Zhukoff lead the biggest Soviet drives 


about 500,000 during the 1812 invasion 
ot Russia; Ludendorff used 62- divisions 
during his great March 1918 offensive. ) 

The Russian masses hit the lines on 
which the Germans had lavished steel, 
concrete, and labor since last summer. 
They burst through them and a Red tide 
engulfed the Wehrmacht units behind 
them. The whole 450-mile front rolled 
back past the Polish lands conquered by 
the Nazis in 1939, past historic cities and 
old battlefields, past the very borders of 
the Reich itself. 

Of the five great drives, each launched 
by a separate army group (see map, 
page 27), the two in the center were the 


most important. They were made by the 
First Ukrainian Army of Marshal Ivan S. 
Koneff and the First White Russian 
Army of Marshal Gregory K. Zhukoff. 
Koneff’s offensive smashed directly into 
that powerhouse of war industry, Silesia. 
Czestochowa, a holy city to the Poles, fell 
with a crash. For:a day or so the war was 
fought in ancient Cracow. Then the 
Wehrmacht pulled” out and with it the 
Gouvernement-Général of Poland, the 
Nazi governing body. On a broad front, 
Koneff s men crossed into German Silesia 
and headed for the great city of Breslau. 

Zhukoff’s 
Warsaw at the very start. Preceded by 
loot-laden railway trains, the Nazi divi- 
sions hurried along the same roads over 
which they had once harried the hapless 
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Poles. Now: a Polish Army marched into 
the desert of rubble that is called War- 
saw, and the red and white Polish flag 
was unfurled over the desolation. Next 
Lodz fell—the city the Nazis had thought 
was theirs forever, the city they had re- 
named Litzmannstadt and tried to Ger- 
manize. From Lodz, part of Zhukoff's 
forces swung to the northwest and 


charged across the vital bridge of land- 


between the Warthe and Vistula Rivers 
—the direct route to Berlin: 


The Hinden Requiem: The 
Koneff and Zhukoff drives in the center 
were aimed straight at the heart of the 


assault neatly outflanked’ 


Sovfoto Photos — 


offensives unfolded with the evident pur- 
pose of cutting off East Prussia. The=fa- 
mous Junker province is not of great im- 
‘portance in any but.a strategic sense. In 
that sense, however, East Prussia does 
provide the Germans with a fine posi- 
‘tion for launching their own counter- 
attacks against an enemy driving from 


- the south through the Masurian Lakes 


and from the east through the Inster- 
burg Gap. 

In 1914 the Russians tried to take East 
Prussia in that way. The result was the 
disaster that befell them at the battle of 
Tannenberg. Now, two Red Army groups, 
the Second White Russian Army under 
the command of Marshal Konstantin K. 
Rokossovsky and the Third White Rus- 
sian Army of Gen. Ivan D.. Chernia- 
kovsky tried it again. 

Cherniakovsky’s men took the eastern 
route. They had to hack their way 
through some of the strongest defenses 
on the entire front. This time they crum- 
bled. The Russians battered into Tilsit, 
where Czar Alexander I and Napoleon 
conferred on a raft in the middle of the 
Niemen River. The key positions of Gum- 
binnen and Insterburg fell to the So- 
viets. Ahead lay KG6nigsberg, the storied 
city where the Kings of Prussia were 
once crowned. » ' 

_Rokossovsky’s forces took the southern 
route. Driving forward above Warsaw, 
they struck into the lake and forest coun- 
try that girdles East Prussia. On Jan. 21 
they avenged 1914. Tannenberg fell. 
Around the ugly, gloomy memorial where 
old Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg, 
the victor of Tannenberg, was buried in 
state by the Nazis, the Russian guns beat 
out a final requiem. Ahead lay Danzig, 
the city that gave the Nazis an excuse 
for starting the war. 

Far to the south the fifth great Soviet 
drive, made by the Fourth Ukrainian 
Army under Gen. Ivan Y. Petroff, smashed 
across Eastern Czecho-Slovakia. 


The Clock Strikes: This was a battle 
for the Reich itself and the Germans knew 
it. Radio and newspapers cried out that 


' “the fate of Germany’ was at stake. The 


Gestapo and the SS sped to the frontier 
towns to see that the orders: “Stay where 
you are and fight the Russians” were 
obeyed. Workers by the thousands were 
called up into the Volkssturm and thrown 
against Soviet tank formations. Around 
Berlin other thousands labored on a ring 
of defenses. 

The Germans had shown in the west 


“how effective these improvised measures 


could be. Nonetheless the outcome of the 
Russian offensive depended primarily on 
what reserves the Wehrmacht could fling 
in and at what moment. In some. sectors, 
such as southwest of Lodz, pest tank 
battles took place with the Nazi Tigers 
battling a new Russian behemoth mount- 
ing a 122-millimeter gun. The Wehr- 
macht still did not know that it was 


- beaten. x 








Lights Out in Silesia 
Once Breslau was the safest city in the 
Reich. While bombers from England 


in the medieval city hall and toasted 
“bombproof” Breslau—far from the west- 
ern front, far from the Mediterranean, 
far from the Russians. 

Last week panicky citizens of Breslau 
dived into their cellars to escape the 
heaviest bombing attacks yet made on 
any city by Soviet planes. Schoolboys, 


clerks, and coal miners of the Volkssturm -- 


poured out to face the swiftly advancing 
First Ukrainian Army. For the Red Army 

tened to overrun all of Silesia, the 
most important German industrial region 
next to the battered Ruhr. 

Rich seams of gleaming coal twist 
through. sandy Silesian earth, mingling 
with other veins of lead and zine and de- 
posits of low-grade but usable iron ore. 
Before the war Silesia—then split between 
Germany, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia— 
was one of the most productive sections 
of Europe. When the Nazis took over 
Czecho-Slovakia and conquered Poland, 
they made Silesia economically what na- 
ture had made it geographically, a single 
mining and industrial region. 

Silesian coal mines recently have pro- 
duced 10,000,000 tons monthly for the 
Reich war machine. Half a dozen fast- 
growing, squalid little industrial towns 
around Beuthen, midway between Cra- 
cow and Oppeln, ured out iron and 
steel, lead zinc. Decentralizing their 
bomb-exposed war industry, the Germans 
built at least four synthetic gasoline 
plants in Southern Silesia on both sides 
of the Polish border and four oil refineries 
at Trzebinia and Czechowice in Poland, 
and at the Oder River towns of Morav- 
ské Ostrava and Novy Bohumin in the 
Sudeten foothills of Czecho-Slovakia. 


From Bulge to Bump 


The Battle of the Ardennes was prac- 
tically over. The salient which once poked 
52 miles into Belgium from the German 
frontier had been ground down to a nub 
by last week. From all sides the American 
First and Third Armies, now presumably 
returned to the command o 
Omar N. Bradley, hammered back at the 
Nazis. At least fourteen’ American divi- 
sions fought in the rugged, cruel terrain. 

The Germans retreated slowly and in 
good order. In the sleet and fog of the 
Ardennes they pulled back their armor 
8 ee ve sco parca gelling sect 
and infantrymen put up rear-guard 
actions. On the northern flank the Ameri- 
cans closed in on St. Vith,'the bloody 
crossroads town which 
Army divisions punched by nate ‘he 

ns up into the other 
flank and hastened the German withdraw- 


Lt. Gen. - 


was the main | 


al over the border into the West Wall. 


By contrast, in the foggy Rhine River 
Valley of Northeastern France the Ger- 
mans were on, the offensive, and the Al- 
lied Sixth Army Group was fighting a 
full-scale battle in defense of Alsace. 
After more than two weeks of thrust and 

thirteen divisions of Gen. Hermann 
Balck’s First and Nineteenth Armies set 


. out to capture Strasbourg, the city which 


France and Germany have alternately 


coveted. and taken for centuries. 
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The rs of Strasbourg would 
give Germany a powertul morale boost, 
and at the same time it might have seri- 
ous political repercussions in France. So, 
with tanks and infantry Balck reinforced 
his bridgehead across the Rhine 11 miles 
north of the city, then struck’ up the 
valley to join his other forces on the 
American Seventh Army front above 
Haguenau. This accomplished, he 
squeezed a pincers on Strasbourg from 
this area with a northward thrust of his 
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Field of Infamy: This column of Nazi prisoners is passing 
by a field at Five Corners, near Malmédy, Belgium. Fhe 
Americans in the field are, uncovering the bodies of other 





Associated Press Radiophoto 


Americans, murdered after they surrendered to the Germans 
on Dec. 17. The atrocity was investigated and confirmed by 
Supreme Allied Headquarters (Newsweek, Jan. 8). 





forces in the Colmar pocket about 20 
miles to the south. From the Belfort Gap 
area the French First Army immediately 
launched an offensive to hit the Colmar 
pocket from the rear. 


Flailing the North: In one area, how- 
ever, the Allies regained the over-all 
initiative. Above the American Ninth 
Army line on the Roer River, the British 
Second Army went on the attack in a 
sector which has long been quict. At 7:30 
on the morning of Jan. 16, ynder cover 
of a thick fog and an artillery barrage, 
the Britons jumped off between Sittard 
and Maeseyck in the “Maastricht n- 
dix” of Holland, about 20 miles*north- 
west of Aachen. 

Apparently the offensive took the Ger- 
mans by surprise. The principal initial 
defenses were thick minefields, Flail 
tanks, painted white for camouflage, burst 
through them. Behind, through the fields 
and on the ice-glazed roads, came tanks 
and infantry. 

Then the Germans rushed in reinforce- 
ments and slowed the British. In_ this 
region the West Wall is not so formidable 
as in other places, and the British, al- 
ready across the Maas River, need = 


’ to force the small Roer River to reac 


the industrial area directly across the 
Rhine from the Ruhr. Farther north, they 
would have to cross the wide Maas. Last 
fall the Germans predicted that General 
of the Army Eisenhower, using Aachen 
as a holding action, would swing over the 
Roer in this region and head for Diissel- 
dorf and. the Ruhr by way of Miinchen- 
Gladbach. 

The British offensive last week was 
given additional significance by Prime 
Minister Churchill’s disclosure that only 
one corps—two or three divisions—had 


’ been detached from Field Marshal Sir 


Bernard L. Montgomery’s 21st Army 
Group for use in the Ardennes. That 
meant that this British-Canadian force 
of fifteen to twenty divisions was still 
largely intact and presumably ready for 
more action. 


The Ardennes Night 
In Frozen Foxholes, Yanks Try 
to Sleep for Another Day of Battle 


‘From the foxholes of the Ardennes, 
Roland C. Gask, NEWSWEEK war corrc- 
spondent with the American First Army, 
sends this story of how men live and die 
in the snow and cold. 


The line of traffic—half-tracks, trucks, 
and jeeps—had just started south from the 
jammed intersection when the first black 
puffs of smoke appeared on the little 
snow-clad hill. Every soldier leaped out 
of his vehicle and flopped. I jumped from 
the front seat of a jeep into a ditch filled 
with rushing icy water. 

The man lying next to me, a corporal 
who had been riding behind me in the 
jeep, shouted: “Em hit.” Blood gushed 
from his shattered nose and streamed 
over my canvas map case. One after an- 
other, whistling through the air, the big 
shells came down with thunderous bursts. 
We belly-crawled up a stream, lined with 
hedgerows, behind a line of wriggling 


GI's. A few yards up on the left we hid 


behind a sniall stone shed. - 
Down the road, 5 yards from where 


our jeep had stopped, a soldier lay with 


his left leg blown ms sac: off at the 
thigh. Somebody used his belt to impro- 
vise a tourniquet for the bloody stump. 
Men lay flattened in the snow, bleeding 
from fragmentation wounds. At the bot- 


tom of the hill two artillerymen were 
killed and a half dozen were wounded. 
It was all over in five minutes. The Ger- 
mans had given us a dose of about 36 
shells from 105-millimeter guns, 


That was the welcome I got at the. 


ghostly crossroads village on the frozen 
front northeast of Houffalize. We had 
started down that road toward the woods 
to seek out front-line GI’s who had been 
fighting for weeks in ghastly conditions 
of ice, snow, and merciless cold. Half an 
hour after the shelling a GI said: “There’s 
not a vehicle on that road now.” We de- 
cided to make it after dark. 


The Frozen Guns: From the door of 
a cottage I looked at the whitened land- 
scape—a shallow valley draped on the 
far side with a snow-blanketed spruce 
forest. A quarter of a mile away a self- 
propelled 105-millimeter gun was burn- 
ing. Suddenly its gas tank blew up, and 
the explosion hurled smoke wreaths, like 
giant cigar rings half a mile wide, send- 
ing them a thousand yards up into the 
air. 

I walked along the village street past 


the shelled intersection: into ar aid sta- . 


tion on the ground floor of a shattered 
house. There Maj. John T. Mauldin, a 
blue-eyed, sandy-haired surgeon from 
Atlanta, told me about the troops fight- 
ing in the near-zero cold. Morphine, he 
said, froze in its syrettes and medics had 
to carry the tubes under their armpits 
to keep them warm. Distilled water for 
plasma solution froze solid in its bot- 
tles, confining the use of plasma to warm 
places such as_ stove-heated houses. 
Weather casualties had been severe. 
Frozen feet—often frozen by a man’s own 
sweat after he battles in the snow and 
lies down for a rest—had knocked out 
hundreds. Some lost their feet when 
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set in. Colds, sore throats, and 
Poschitis felled scores-more. 

Other officers filled in the story. Men 
slept on their rifles to keep them from 
free On bitter mornings they. uri- 
nated down the barrels of automatic weap- 
ons to thaw them out. After sgh 
streams, the wheels of jeeps froze soli 
in a few minutes; GI's loosened them 
with a blowtorch in one hand and a fire 
extinguisher in the other. Wet zippers on 
hooded, blanket-lined sleeping bags froze 
tight, so that the men could not slip out 
of them quickly when attacked. Some 
Yanks cut holes for arms and feet in 
their sleeping bags, wearing them under- 
neath their overcoats and knee-length 
snow capes while sleeping and fighting. 

Dusk fell. A quarter moon hung low 


in the- sky. Guns flashed all around. We 
bumped over the snow-piled, narrow 
road in the woods, eli down in the 
ditch, and had to be hauled out. We met 
three shadowy Sherman tanks rumbling 
in the opposite direction and slid with 
cat’s-eye lights past eerie open spaces. 
After 2 miles or so a dark figure step 
out on the trail. We had arrived at a for- 
ward battalion deep in the woods. 


The Frozen Men: A young officer, Lt. 
Richard Dickson of Toledo, Ohio, whose 
face was so dark under his helmet I could 
not see it, told us in a low voice we could 
not go any farther. The forward com- 
panies on the far edge of the woods were 
still three-quarters of a mile away, but 
under the intermittent mortar fire the trail 
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was practically impassable. fer any ve- 
hicle in the dark. ; 

Dickson pointed to foxholes all around 
us. In the darkness they looked like 
mounds of snow and sticks. I flashed a 
light on the ground. Instantly somebody 
snapped: “Put that light out!” Even 
matches may not be struck in the woods 
when the enemy may be near—you light 
a cigarette from the next man’s butt. 
Dickson told me how the Yanks. build 
their foxholes: First break the frozen 
pose. sometimes with cynamnibes then 

ig a hole 2 feet deep, 4 feet wide, and 
6 feet long—big enough to take two 
men; cover the top with tree branches; 
pile excavated soil on the branches; then 
put on more branches to make a shrap- 
nel-proof roof. Sometimes, working at 





WAR TIDES 





Allied forces in the west were racing 
toward the Rhine, the main Russian 
summer offensive came to a stop. This 
was unfortunate, not because its con- 
tinuation would have drawn consid- 


because in synchronized attacks from 
two distant quarters it is the cumu- 
lative moral effect that counts. Althou 

the halting of the offensive between the 
Baltic and Carpathians was caused in 
part no doubt by exhaustion and de- 


erable German forces to the east, but 


fective communications, I think it also 





had a political explanation: The Rus- 
sians wanted to make certain of the Bal- 
kans, Hungary, and possibly also Aus- 
tria before their allies cross the Rhine. 
In any case, this is what happened. 

Now we are told that Field Marshal 
Karl von Rundstedt has succeeded in 
throwing a monkey wrench into the 
“synchronization arranged at Teheran.” 
In other words, to-prevent the Russian 
winter offensive from coinciding with 
the Anglo-American offensive against 
the Ruhr, he struck to split this syn- 
chronization rather than to split the 
Allied front in the west. 


This may 
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tack launched than we were told 
melting snow was taxing the 
Armye transport. i max be 

erefore, would this transport 
fared worse three weeks earlier?” 


gire 


The Russian Offensive: Synchronism or Realism? 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


London (by wireless)—When the My opinion is that though the Ger-— 


man High Command fully pondered 
the question of disrupting the syn- 

tion of the two attacks, it was 
considered secondary to safeguarding 
the Ruhr. The Allied forces were creep- 
ing so close to that power house that 
something had to be done—synchroni- 
zation or no synchronization. Further, 
if it could be done before the Russians 
attacked, so much the better. That the 
German High Command was able so 
exactly to gauge that the Russian of- 
fensive would not be launched until the 
moment an Allied setback in the west 
was accomplished may of course be a 
coincidence, but if so-it is a remarkable 
one. 

I think, therefore, it may be accepted 
provisionally that though Rundstedt’s 
attack prohibited synchronizing the 
western and eastern winter offensives, 
the Russians are more concerned with 
fighting the war and winning the peace 
on their own lines than in synchroniz- 
ing battles. Was it not Maxim Litvinoff 
who long ago said: “Who gets to Ber- 
lin first wins the peace”? To which 
may be added ‘an important rider: Who 

to Vienna first Europe by the 


- Should the reader infer from this that _ 
my intention is to cast aspersions on 


Russia, he is 
is 


wrong. All that I am doing 
to place myse. 
0 far as I 


in Russian shoes, 


right. 

From what so many small voices tell 
me, the Russians have no great opinion 
_of either you Americans or us English 
as soldiers, and of our respective poli- 


tics and economics—no opinion at all. 
Whereas we are out to build a new 
world, or what seems more probable, 
tailor a new costume for the old world, ° 
ever since 1917 they have been out to 
build a new Russia. And now that they 
have done so, the Russians intend to 
secure themselves in every way that 
they can. This means eliminating all 
focal points of power in both Europe 
and Asia. 


Let us remember this: Ever since 
1472 when Ivan III, Grand Duke of 


‘what we have yet to 


Muscovy, married Sophia, the niece of 
Constantine XI, last of the eastern 


Roman emperors, Russia has been the 


guardian of Byzantine traditions. And 


since chance has presented the oppor- 
tunity to create a new Roman empire, } 
is Russia likely to let it slip? 

The great battles now raging from 
Insterburg to Cracow answer: “No.” 
We may take it that they will be 

ushed to the maximum. If by spring 
the momentum has not carried the Rus- 
sians to Berlin, it is likely to leave the 
Soviet tr so favorably placed that 
y Aus- 


‘terms. 


Extraordinary 
Russians are realists rather than syn- 
chronizers. They ne 


: 


are amateurs. 
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night witly their 2-foot hip shovels, it 
takes a couple of men an hour or more 
to build a foxhole. 

I walked over to one dim foxhole, 
stumbled down the invisible steps, pushed 
aside a canvas flap, and crouched in the 
entrance with my helmet jammed against 
the roof. Inside tvvo men huddled _ to- 
gether under blankets. Through the dark- 
ness they told me who they were—T/5 
Ulysses Wright of Jamestown, Ky., and 
Pvt.. Robert Henry of Whitwell, Tenn., 
members of a light tank unit. Their fox- 
hole was partly lined with waterproof 
sheets. Helmets and boots were handy at 
their feet; carbines were propped near 
the entrance. I asked them how they 
slept. They answered: “Fairly well.” 

But it’s starker up front, where the 
troops dig in on the fringe of no man’s 
land. There a man lies in an icy foxhole 
with all his clothes on, including coat and 
boots. Maybe he has one blanket, maybe 
not (some prefer to carry more grenades 
or food instead of even one blanket). If 
the soldier is advancing and has just dug 
in, the chances are he will have no sleep- 
ing bag, which is too bulky to carry into 
battle and must be brought up by other 
troops later. There is nothing to lie on ex- 
cept perhaps some straw, if he is lucky 
enough to find it. They dig in “50 up and 
50 down”—one man tries to sleep; the 
other stays awake and listens. ; 

Can a man sleep under such condi- 
tions? A first sergeant gave me the an- 
swer: “It’s more lying down than sleep- 
ing. 


Casualties in the Making 


“The individual combat soldier’s feel- 
ing that ‘I can’t win’ seems to stem from 
present War Department policy. He feels 
that under present policy of keeping di- 





visions constantly in the line, the law of 
battle averages today is working ‘inex- 
orably to make him a casualty.” Thus; 
speaking to her Congressional colleagues 
after returning from the European and 
Mediterranean theaters, Rep. Clare 
Boothe Luce of the House Military 
Affairs Committee last week brought out 
into the open the touchy question of 
the Army’s replacement system. 


From the Top: This system, now 
known as “reinforcement” rather than 
“replacement,” was fathered by Gen- 
eral of the Army George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff. It involves the immediate 
posting of replacements for casualties 
sustained by divisions. The objective is to 
keep all combat units up to full strength 
and avoid the necessity of withdrawing 
them from the line for regrouping. Work- 
ing under this plan the divisional person- 
nel officer sends back requisitions for men 
in the same manner the supply officer or- 
ders up sacks of flour. © 

Such full-strength units may remain 
in combat for months without rest. Rep- 
resentative Luce, for instance, cited the 
84th Division which has been in combat 
400 days since the invasion of North 
Africa. As a result, the division numerical- 
ly remains the same, but its personnel 
changes steadily. There are some divi- 
sions on the western front which are now 
composed entirely of “reinforcements.” 


From the Bottom: Serving under such 
conditions, with their lives constantly in 
hazard, the original survivors naturally 
grow morose and careless of their duties. 
The efficiency of divisions goes down be- 
cause the new men are thrown into bat- 
tle before they have time to train as a 
team with the old men of their platoons. 
The experienced soldiers show the un- 
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mistakable signs of battle fatigue: lassi- 
tude, vagueness in manner, extreme sen- 
sitivity, a half-hidden but ever-present 
sense of sorrow and morbidity. Without 
the least suggestion of cowardice or hero- 
ics, some just assume it is foreordained 
they will hever get home. 


Past and Future: In late August and 
early September last year, when the Ger- 
mans were racing back to the shelter of 
the West Wall, some American divisions 
were driven without mercy. Their morale 
remained high. But this was because 
everyone—even the skeptical GI’s out in 
the front with the rifles—believed that 
Germany was on the verge of collapse 
and just a little more effort would mean 
the end of the European war. —- 

These. divisions are .still fighting. No 
provision has been made for bringing 
them out of the lines for rest and train- 
ing with their new reinforcements. For 
the past eighteen months, the Army has 
brought groups of men—but not divisions 
—back to rest camps for stays of 48 hours 
to several weeks and.then sent them‘ back 
for combat. Corps and Army cemmand- 
ers are reluctant to withdraw proven 
units and send unproven units to replace 
them. They prefer to use individuals, 
Thus, the better a division’s record, the 
longer it is likely to be kept in. 

In response to queries last week the 
War Department stated that no change 
is contemplated in the reinforcement pol- 


_icy at this time. 


Casualties on the Record 

The German break-through in Belgium 
caused the costliest engagement of Amer- 
ican history.* That came out last week 





*Total casualties at Gettysburg were 53,000 killed 
and wounded. 








Dangling Over Tokyo: This B-29 was 5 miles above the 
Jap capital on a bombing mission when an enemy intercep- 
tor attacked. Some of its bullets shattered a gun blister. 
The gunner, Sgt. J. R. Krantz of Hickory Point, Tenn., was 


2ist Bomber AAF Command Photo from International 


blown out of the pressurized cabin. By almost incredible luck, 
one of his legs was held by a safety strap for fifteen minutes 
while his fellow crew members worked frantically to pull him 
inside. They succeeded. 











*Starting with the same ingredients, women will bake 
cakes of widely varying quality. Why ? Because it takes 
more than just the ingredients for a prize-winning 
cake... you've got to bave That Special “Knack”. 


GENERAL has a special “knack” too. 
.+eit compounding Synthetic Rubber 
for LONG MILEAGE 


Today, when all tires are made from synthetic 
rubber, General’s famous 30-year “knack” 

for mileage is more important to you than 
ever... because, it takes extra skill and careful 
control to build long mileage into synthetic 
tires. That is why there is actually more 
difference in tire mileage today than 

before. And, that is why General’s special 
“knack” for getting the most miles out of rubber 
now brings you still greater long-mileage 
dividends. From start to finish, General uses 

its exclusive formula to build a synthetic tire 
that is a Top-Quality General in every way 
...a@ tire made under rigid quality controls 
by craftsmen who know only 

the best; a tire that is as 

far ahead of ordinary tires 

in mileage as Generals 

always have been. 


killed 


—goes a long way to make friends 











30 Days Leave... 29 to go! 


OME after months at sea, interrupted now and then 
by a “beach party”’ for the Japs, few of his precious 
days of leave are wasted in traveling. He came home by air! 


And when he hangs up that uniform for the last time 
and rigs for civilian duty, don’t think he won’t use this 
time-saving transportation regularly, whether for busi- 
ness or pleasure. 


As an air traveler can tell you, you only once have to 
experience the feeling of leaving Chicago at noon and 
atriving in New York before dinner; or of going coast- 
to-coast overnight instead of spending three days at it. 


After that, you begin to evaluate your time at some- 
thing near its real worth. You begin to think of distant 
places in terms of the short time it takes to get there! 


And, finally, you discover the cost in dollars is readily 
comparable to that of first class surface transportation! 


The Airlines are pretty full-up with passengers these 
days . .. with and without priorities. There will be more 
and more seats as additional equipment becomes 
available. Then you can get into your stride, along with 
the rest of America, as it re-shapes the business of the 
nation to meet the needs of peace. 


» w w 
When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 


by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport 
Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Wacs go places... JOIN up Now! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


CEADING THE WORLD 


CN AER FRANSPORTE 
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in an official review of the Ardennes 
fighting between Dec. 16 and Jan. 11. 
Supreme Headquarters revealed that the 
United States forces had sustained 55,421 
casualties—37,005 killed and wounded, 
and 18,416 prisoners of war. Four days 
previously, Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson disclosed that from Dec. 15 to 
Jan. 7 the total casualties of the Ameri- 
can First, Third, Seventh, and Ninth Ar- 
mies were 52,594. 

The Germans, SHAEF announced, had 
suffered far heavier losses—approximately 
80,000 killed and severely wounded and 
40,000 captured. Correspondents seemed 
to think, however, that-this comparison 
of American and Nazi losses concealed 
the extent of the damage inflicted by the 
Rundstedt offensive. The estimate of Nazi 
casualties was presumably based on the. 
tables of experience set forth in the. 
United States Army Officers Field Manual. 
Constantly revised and checked against 
American losses, they show that out of 
every 100 easualties 17.3 are killed, 62.7 
are wounded, 15.6 are captured, and 4.4 
are missing. The percentage of German 
prisoners taken in* the Ardennes was 
roughly double the normal expectability. 
@ Prime Minister Churchill, extolling the 
courage and fighting skill of the Ameri- 
cans, told the House of Commons they 
suffered 60 to 80 casualties for every 
British casualty in the Ardennes. Pre- 
viously, Churchill had announced British 
Empire casualties from Sept. 8, 1939, to 
Dec. 1, 1944, as 1,048,554, of whom 
282,162 were killed. His figures did not 
include civilians and merchant mariners. 


Shades of Valley Forge 


Supreme Headquarters censors in 
Paris last week passed stories which 
added up to a serious indictment of the 
United States Army Quartermaster Corps: 
Trench foot and frozen hands are wide- 
spread because the clothing issued to 
troops in the winter battle of the Ar- 
dennes is inadequate. 

A captain and a sergeant of the famous 
80th (Old Hickory) Division revealed 
that hands freeze because the Army wool 
and wool-leather gloves are not good. 
The regulation shoes do not keep out the 
cold and dampness. Socks, supposed to 
be issued regularly with rations, come up 
to the front at the rate of about one pair 
a week for each man. The resultin 
trench foot may lead to gangrene pon 
amputation. r 

One colonel took matters in his own 
hands. There were plenty of blankets, 
not enough socks. He ordered the blan- 
kets cut up and made into felt foot muffs. 
At night the men take off their shoes 
and change to the muffs. During the 
night their socks dry out a bit. 

This is at best a temporary expedient. 
According to the soldiers who told the 
story in Paris, the only men of their outfit, 
who are equipped for the weather are 
a few who wear flight clothing given 
them by airmen. 


Manila by Highway 


. The roads along which the Sixth Army 
has fought the Pacific war have nearly 
always been primitive jungle trails. And 
the enemy soldiers with whom the Amer- 
icans have fought the Pacific war have 
nearly always been fierce, terrible fight- 
ers. 

On Luzon last week these two condi- 
tions were reversed. For the first time 
the Sixth Army had the benefit of an ex- 
tensive, American-built road system. And 
for one of the few times of the war the 
Japs failed to squat down and give des- 
perate battle to hold the front. As a re- 
sult General of the Army MacArthur 
rolled almost unchecked down the roads 
to Manila. 


Grinding the Meatball: Opposed only 
by an occasional sniper and sometimes 
a corporal’s guard of Japs, the Americans 
streamed southeast out of the beachhead 
in two main thrusts. 

In one of these thrusts a column moved 
down a highway running near the Zam- 
bales Mountains, thé western border of 
the Central Luzon plain. Another used 
the roads in the middle of the plain. The 
generals as well as the GI’s were aston- 
ished at the easy pace of these opérations. 
The Japs, whom they had expected to 
make a strong defense of the Agno River, 
gave it up without a struggle. The Ameri- 
cans likewise crossed other river barriers 
on the plain without having to force 
them. Flauntin their white flags with 
the red meatbell of Japan in the center 


: In 
The Road Back: Americans pushed unopposed through towns like this toward Manila 
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ational Sound Photo 


to impress the Filipinos, the enemy 
soldiers withdrew well in advance of the 
Sixth Army. They evacuated Tarlac, 65 
miles from Manila and the most im- 
portant communications center of the 
plain, 24 hours before the Americans 
arrived. They first put it to the torch. 

Puzzled and probably somewhat wor- 
ried, one high-ranker commented: “I 
still think they are going to fight us 
somewhere along the line, but they’re 
losing their golden opportunity. These 
swamps, rivers, and bogs could have 
been the bloodiest battlefield in the 
world, and they are letting us get through 
it without fighting.” 


The Stronger Flanks: As he drove 
toward Manila, MacArthur also stréngth- 
ened the flanks of his beachhead. With 


‘only a few light skirmishes the Ameri- 


cans‘ pushed to the tip of the Bolinao 
Peninsula, forming the western shore of 
Lingayen Gulf. 

To the north and east of the beach- 
head, however, the going was rugged. 
The Japs had concentrated an estimated 
three divisions in the northern section of 
Luzon above the landing area. 

Robert Shaplen, NEwWswEEK war cor- 
respondent, sent the following description 
of this struggle: 


Dig In, Root Out: “In the wicked ra- 
zorback ridges no less than a score of 
isolated fights raged with a ferocity that 
customarily attends Japanese suicide 
stands. These separate Battles up and 
down slopes lined with acacia and cacao 
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trees, across untordable rivers and 
through deep slits and gullies comprised 
one of the most difficult maneuvers of 
this war—a vast, hill-bound envelopment 
and a series of small flanking actions neces- 
sitated by the old Jap game of digging 
in. Some of the Jap spider holes were 10 
or more feet deep. It wasn’t the first time 
the Japs had pulled this trick. But there 
was a difference; for once the enemy 
had plenty of firepower to support him. 

“The well-camouflaged barrels-of these 
Jap guns covered the roads and made 
them unusable. So, sliding through the 
slippery cogon grass of the hills in the 
Pozorrubio-Rosario-Damortis triangle, the 
Americans fought battalion by battalion, 
company by company, and platoon by 
platoon, rooting out the Japs and killing 
them. 

“The battles were not at all one-sided. 
From behind the crests of ridges the Japs 
poured on mortar and artillery fire. Craft. 
ily, they ran artillery out of caves, fired, 
and then pulled the guns back for safety. 
I saw one of these guns knocked out. 
About 500 yards from a general’s com- 
mand post there was what seemed to be 
a rectangular hole in a hillside. As we 
watched through field glasses, we saw a 
brown curtain slowly drawn to one side. 
A gun muzzle poked out. The cannon 
flashed and the shell burst below us. 

“We tried to knock the hidden weap- 
on out with a 57-millimeter, but the 
range was too great. Our rear artillery 
then laid a smokescreen around the Jap 
position, and while it hung in the valley 
our M-7 mobile 105s came up. In fifteen 
minutes it was all over. ‘Ain’t nothing 
left there but blood and dust,” said the 
general, putting down his binoculars.” 





- The new Ledo and the old Burma Roads join to form a highway to China 


First Truck to Kunming 
Painfully Built Route From India 
Will Relieve Air Transport to China 


Maj. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, the 
American commander in China, Lt. Gen. 
Daniel I. Sultan, the head of American 
and Chinese forces in Burma, and a host 
of other dignitaries were on hand. Flags 
were hung on trucks. Chinese, Indians, 
Americans, and British all waited for the 
great moment when the first truck would 
start rolling along the road that led to 
Kunming. For this week, deep in North- 
ern Burma, a land link between India 
and China was ready—the first such route 
since the Japanese took the old Burma 
Road three years ago. 

The map shows the tortuous course of 
the new route—from Calcutta, where 
supplies are unloaded from ships, thence 
up the Brahmaputra River or the Assam 
railway, down the Ledo Road, and up 
the Burma Road to Kunming. Harold 
Isaacs, NEWSWEEK war correspondent, 
was on the spot for the opening and sent 
this account of the part the new road will 
play in the Far East war. 


What It’s Worth: The benefits of 
opening the road should not be- exagger- 
ated by ballyhoo. Not only is the road’s 
ultimate capacity small, but for a time 
traffic will consist largely of trucks being 
delivered for use in China and supplying 
only such tonnage as they can bring in 
on that one-way trip. 

The immediate advantages can be sum- 
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marized thus: (1) Aircraft will be partly 
relieved of the task of carrying gasoline 
and trucks. over the Hump to China, so 
more air space will be ayailable for a 
heavy tonnage of other vital war mate- 
rials. (2) China will receive a large num- 
ber of sorely needed vehicles for internal 
transport. (3) A pipeline which is keep- 
ing pace with the road_ building will 
eventually bring in gas for the Fourteenth 
Air Force and for road transport. (4) 
Bulldozers, graders, and other heavy 
equipment that could not be sent by air 
will now reach China. 

Estimates of what can be carried over 
the new land route vary widely—from 30,- 
000 to 100,000 tons a month. The road’s 
engineers themselves say about 60,000 
tons a month. The actual tonnage will de- 
pend on how long crucial sections of the 
road stand up under monsoon weather, on 
the number of trucks made available, on 
truck and road maintenance, and on the 
efficiency of road traffic operation. 


Logistics on Muleback: It does not 
so like much tonnage in this war of 
fantastic waste and destruction, particu- 
larly measured by the standards of the air 
and nd forces operating in Europe. 
But those who believe in the road argue 
that such standards are inapplicable to 
China and always will be, at least during 
this war. Southwest China has few reads, 
only a few slender miles of railroad track. 
As far as ground. forces are concerned, 
the great bulk of supplies must be of a 
type that can be carried by men or by 
mules. 

Chinese armies do not consume even 
a respectable fraction of the weight and 
volume of supplies used by’ a typical 
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Whats this new word 


Ny a 
(Vin ‘hia py? 
o YY = 
Medical science is full of strange and un- 
usual words. 
One of the most exciting is “chemo- 


therapy.” As it may mean a lot to you— 
you might like to know more about it. 


PNEUMONIA MORTALITY 


AFTER SULFA DRUGS 
CAME INTO USE 





2. For the 20 years after that, research brought no striking discov- 
eries. Then a strange chain of events revealed that a patented dye 
possessed a life-saving element. And so, the sulfonamide drugs 
were made available to the world. In the less than ten years they 
have been in common use, they have saved countless lives. Some 
forms of meningitis, streptococcic infections, and other dread dis- 
eases, including the common forms of pneumonia, have met a 
powerful adversary. 





1. Many of our badly wounded soldiers, sailors, and marines owe 
their lives to new drugs...sulfa and pénicillin...which have had 
spectacular success against perils like gangrene, terrible burns, and 
blood poisoning. Chemotherapy—which takes advantage of the 
effects of chemical action upon body tissues and invading bacteria 
— jis ages old in theory. But its modern, most effective practice 
began soon after 1900 with the discovery of salvarsan. 





3. You know the dramatic story of the next discovery, ‘penicillin. 
Although not strictly a chemical, it attacks some of the same germs 
as the sulfa drugs—and others against which these drugs have little 
or no success, But the search for other “specific” chemicals is far 
from over. Medical scientists constantly seek to improve existing 
ones and find new germ-fighting elements. There must be long and 
careful experiments for each discovery, for sometimes the “germ- 
poison” is poisonous to the human body, too. 


A 4. But chemotherapy is no cure-all. Because it does so much to reduce the deadli- 
ness of some of our worst diseases, same people may expect it to perform miracles. 
It must always be remembered that these chemicals should not be used without 
sound medical advice, otherwise there may be detrimental results. But chemo- 
therapy, rightly used, is a tremendous gift of medical science to our civilization. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 Mapison AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
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HATIONAL PUBLIC HEALTH HURSING DAY-JAN. 26 


Know Your Public Health Nurse—Who she is, 
what she does. She is your friend in sickness and 
in health. If you wish to know more about her 
aad her services, ask the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, New York. 
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WAR TIDES 





The Philippines campaign has 
now progressed sufficiently to assess the 
merits of the particular form it took. 

The configuration of the Philippines 
Archipelago is such that from New 
Guinea to Luzon there are two routes 
of approach. One is flanked on the east 
by the Pacific Ocean. The second leads 
through the Celebes and Sulu Seas, then 
is flanked on the west by the chain of 
islands extending south-southwest from 
Luzon to Borneo. Due west of Palawan 
Island lies the South China Sea, with 
the strong Jap-occupied naval base at 
Camranh Bay in French Indo-China 
about 600 miles away. 

When the first expeditionary force 
started on its long trek northward in 
October the Second Battle of the Phil- 
ippines Sea had not yet been fought, 

e Jap fleet was in practical control of 
the South China Sea, and air attacks 
upon it and upon the well-sheltered base 
at Camranh Bay at best could only 
be sporadic. The Jap fleet still held 
the power of initiative within these 
waters. 

At that time we held no land air 
bases in the Philippines; air cover and 
preliminary air bombardment of chosen 

ts had in a lar measure to be fur- 
nished by units of the Central Pacific 
Fleet. This fleet also had to be in posi- 
tion to support the expeditionary move- 
ment against a Jap naval attack, since 
the Seventh Fleet under. Vice Admiral 
Thomas C. Kinkaid would be too in- 
volved in convoy work to undertake the 
risks of a eh engagement in force, 
which would divert it from its main 
mission. 

At one time a plan involving a move 
north through the inland Waters of the 
Philippines Archipelago was evidently 


j 
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The Open-Sea Approach to the Philippines 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


under advisement, for it has been stated 
that at the last moment it was switched 
at Admiral William F. Halsey Jr.’s sug- 
gestion for an open-sea move directed 
toward Leyte. 

- The brief outline which follows at- 
tempts to depict some of the advantages 


of the - 
sea suothod, a sketchy review of 
some of the results. 


The open-sea plan followed the 
method General of the Army MacAr- 
thur has pursued since he started his 
advance along the coast of New Guinea, 
By so doing, his forces could always 
be supported by the fleet,’and the 
plies and reinforcements, which must 
come by sea—a large ‘tem in all Pacific 
operations—were easier to bring up since 
distances were shorter. During the ad- 
vance north, the expedition could be 
covered at any time by sufficient fleet 
units to insure its security without im- 
pairing the unity which the fleet must 
maintain to both MacArthur's 
expedition the operations of the 
Central Pacific forces. If the Jap fleet 
chose to attack, it had to move east out: 
of the South China Sea and make its 
bid in the waters of the Pacific, 
which have been to our advan- 
tage. Since the open-sea advance did 
not pass through the islands, the con- 
tinuous follow-up of supplies and rein- 
forcements was safer enemy t- 
tack. 

Had the closed-sea approach been se- 


lected, the first barrier across the path - 


of advance would be the Sulu Archi- 
pelago, where a gap would have to be 
opened and bases established before the 
move north could continue. This route 
might have had to be selected provided 


vs. the closed- . 


the convoy might have been lost and 


‘ with the bulk of the attack 


MacArthur: had not sufficient military 
force at his disposal to attempt the in- 
vasion of one of the larger islands. And 
if it had been chosen, it would have 
required a strong fleet guard at all 
times, ially in the move north 
through the Sulu Sea. 

This then would have been the pic- 
ture: The Second Battle of the Philip- 
pines Sea had not yet been fought. A 

at convoy is moving north under 

eet rine in closed waters. The Ja 
fleet had not yet been impaired - 
ciently to prevent its being a serious 
menace. It would have been to the 
Japs’ advantage to force the issue then; 
in the resulting melee a large portion of 


the invasion of the Philippines post- 
poned. The chain of larger islands 
stretching from Luzon to Mindanao 
would not have been broken. Communi- 
cation between them still existed, and 
the inter-island transfer of military 
units could have been carried on in 
small craft. mtd 


The selection of Leyte as the point 
of attack changed this picture and was 
a master stroke of strategy. It probably 
caused some of the figt which must 
ultimately take place to be carried on in 
Leyte instead of Luzon. But best of all, 
it certainly forced. the. Japanese..Navy 
to attack after the expedition had 
landed and not while it was at sea, 


in 
Pacific waters. The damage suffered by 
the Jap fleet in this attack opened. the 
way then for inter-island moves. toward 
Luzon, made this method of approach 
toward Lingayen Gulf safer, and open-d 
the South China Sea for air and sea op- 
erations by Halsey’s forces. 


audi 








American division. Estimates are rough 
and vary according to combat conditions, 
but a Chinese division (figured at the 
rare strength of 8,000 men) will consume 
about 600 tons of food and ammunition 
a month, compared with about 5,000 tons 
for an American division. Translated into 
Chinese terms and Chinese conditions, 
the prospective road tonnage, the argu- 
ment runs, will have a specific military 
gravity far out of proportion to its weight. 


In the Jap Backyard 

In the days before the war, when 
many officers of the United States Navy 
thought the Jap fleet was a pushover, 
strategists envisioned bold naval sw 
in Japanese waters and an eventual block- 


ade of the home islands. Last week in a 
series of brilliant, daring operations, fast 
carrier forces of Admiral William F. 
Halsey Jr.'s mighty Third Fleet brought 
that strategy to realization. 

Through the waters of the South China 
Sea west of the Philippines the carriers 
for the first time took war to the coast of 
China. Following their strikes at French 
Indo-China the week before, the flattops 
bored northward to attack the vital sea- 
ports held by the Japanese in Southern 
China. On Jan..13 American. Hellicats, 
Helldivers, and Avengers flashed through 
the skies over Amoy, Swatow, and Hong 
Kong. Simultaneously, the other carrier 
pl&nes struck Formosa. 

The next day, and the next, the tempo 
and the range of the attacks increased. 


“eo 


In a combined operation which presaged 
the pattern of air attacks to come, the 
naval aviators were joined by planes of 
the China-based Fourteenth Air Force 
and Twentieth Bomber Command. Their 
objectives: Shanghai, Formosa, Hong 
Kong, Swatow, Canton, and Hainan Is- 

- Three times during the two weeks of 
Halsey’s operations Fleet Admiral Ches- 
ter W. Nimitz released communiqués 
based on fragmentary reports.. They 
pointed to one of the greatest victories 
in naval warfare. Against an announced 
-loss of 38 planes, the Americans had defi- 
nitely 180 Japanese ships totaling 
250,000 tons and damaged approximate- 
ly twice that number. They destroyed or 
damaged nfore than 800 enemy aircraft. 





When a high-ranking Army Officer re- 
cently referred to the GMC 2%4-ton “‘six- 
by-six” military truck as the‘‘ Work horse 
of the War,” no name was ever more ap- 
propriately applied. 


It works for the Artillery pulling guns 
and carrying ammunition. It helps the En- 
gineers repair roads, bridges and damaged 
defenses. It works for the Signal Corps 
carrying poles and wire and radio equip- 
ment. It helps Ordnance repair tanks and 


WORLD WAR I 
00 Into The Service 


trucks and arms of all types. It works for 
the Transportation and Quartermaster 
Corps transporting the tons of equipment 
and supplies it takes to keep an Army on 
the offensive. It performs equally es- 
sential service for the Navy, the Marines, 
the Air Forces and the Coast Guard. 


e 
Is it any wonder, then, that our military 


forces have already requested and received ~ 


more than 450,000 GMCs... that thousands 


more are going into Service each month! 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS. 


Acme News photo shows 
@ convey of GMC trucks 
carrying cargees that car- 
vied the fight to Hitler 
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In addition to being one: of the 
largest producers of military 
vehicles, GMC is also building 
many commercial trucks for es- 
sential users. If you are eligible 
for a new truck, your GMC 
dealer will gladly help you fill 
out an application. Remember, 
too, that GMC is headquarters 
for the original truck-saving Pre- 
ventive Maintenance Service. 


INVEST IN VICTORY... 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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‘Don’t You Know There’s A War?” 
Gets Unanimous Civilian ‘Yes 


Subdued by Casualty Lists, 
Nation Feels Intensified Conflict 
in Scarcities, Restrictions 


At long last the impact of total war 
had bruised the American consciousness. 
Despite: the initial successes of General 
of the Army MacArthur on Luzon and of 
the Russians on the eastern front, the 
first three weeks of 1945 had brought 
the nation face to face with the realities 
ahead as at no time since Pearl Harbor. 

To no single factor could this meta- 
morphosis be attributed, but it was plain 
that at the stark lists of casualties abroad 
and the growing hardships ‘at home had 
contributed to it. 


Last week the nation had these un- 
palatable facts before it: 
@ Casualties: The toll was growing pro- 
portionately larger for American boys, 
not-smaller. In December alone the Ger- 
man Wehrmacht, rosily consigned to de- 
feat in official ictions a few short 
months ago. inflicted casualties to- 
taling 74, 88 Americans killed, wounded, 
and missing (see page 30). And from 
Prime Minister Churchill himself came 
the additional fact that American armies 
had borne the brunt of the German 
countéroffensive. He estimated 60 to 80 
Americans lost “for every one of ours.” 
@ Weapons: Reports continuing to sift 
through indicated that Allied ingenuity 


in perfecting new weapons had not k 
pace with that of Germany, pesticulanly 





International 


The nation saw a telling symbol of total war in these wounded inaugural visitors. 


a ae Ie 


in the categories of tanks, jet planes, and 


-. all-weather rocket bombs. 


@ Food: In Italy and France the evidence 
mounted that ‘the Allies had not yet suf- 
ficiently organized their supplies to pre- 
vent serious and politically dangerous 
food shortages in the liberated countries 
(see page 50). On the home front the 
pinch grew tighter daily with every 
prospect that it would” worse. 
Meat was scarcer than ever and the re- 
sulting drains on meat substitutes—poul- 
try, fish, and frozen foods—shrank sup- 
plies of them, particularly in large indus- 
trial centers. (In New York, Mayor Fio- 
bn” devs teak gubgtareeietiey 
ays a wee rom ey 
would be “rigidly enforced.”) 
@ Manpower: With the increasing fury 
of the war, the drafting of men into the 
armed services at the rate of 150,000 a 
month was in prospect (December rate: 
60,000), thus further tightening the civil- 
ian manpower market, and threatening 
the maximum a of A ( ison 
gress contin its struggle wi 
lems of work-or-fight legislation and meas- 
ures to provide for the drafting of trained 
nurses. ) 
@ Fuel and clothing: The order for 68 
* maximum temperature in heat- 
ing private and public buildings and the 
curb on illuminated advertising ing, beet 
directly home the drain on coal 
(Mrs. Roosevelt, for one, said her White 
House was so cold she had to 


put “everything but the kitchen stove” on 
er bed.) Government officials frankly 
warned that clothing will become increas- 
ingly more difficult to obtain because of 

requirements. in liberated countries. Ra- 
tioning of — wear ap 





ay The possibility that the 
war may last through 1946 brought. 


warnings from inent educators that 
colleges are already in dire financial 
straits and many of them will probably 
be closed within another two years. 

@ Luxuries and amusements: The ciga- 
rette famine brought forth a proposed dis- 
tributor-policed rationing program last 
week. (At St. Charles, Va., 600 coal min- 
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Observation Lounge and Diner in the new Boeing Stratocruiser 


BOEING’S NEW STRATOCRUISER — The people of 
Seattle have had the thrill of seeing the prototype of 
this “flying hotel” sail over the city on its test flights! 
It is the first super transport to be made, and is the 
first of a long line of postwar planes and products to 
be built in Seattle by Boeing. Stratocruiser statistics: 
Capacity, 100 passengers; cruising speed, 340 mph; 
operating range, 3500 miles; ceiling, 30,000 feet; 
power, four 3500 horsepower engines; operating cost, 
1 cent per passenger mile. An all-cargo version of the 
Stratocruiser will carry 2014 tons of freight at an oper- 
ating cost of 5 cents per ton mile. 


oh spirit of enterprise and high adventure 
prevails in Seattle . . . just as in the 


days of the Alaskan gold rush. Great things 
are ahead! The direction is toward expanding 
industry and trade . . . by land, sea and air. 
Seattle has taken its place as capital of the 
thriving North Pacific. Development of the 


CITY OF ENTERPRISE 


Boeing Stratocruiser is just one example of 
many new products that are strengthening 
Seattle industrially. Other illustrations: Im- 
provements in wood laminations, plywoods, 
pulp and cellulose materials that will mean 
more and more employment in the great lum- 
ber industry. Big developments in Alaska are 
ahead. These are the reasons why all surveys 
to find “the cities most likely to retain their 
wartime growth” rank Seattle near the top! 

BE SURE that your plans for the future 
recognize Seattle as a city of unusual promise. 
The SEATTLE TIMES is the preferred news- 
paper in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes. 


Represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
New York e Detroit e Chicago e San Francisco e Los Angeles 
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ships, and the inconveniences of 1945, 
one phenomenon stood out. While short- 
ages continued to be a No. 1 topic of con- 


versation, the complaints and _ bickerings 
of 1942-43 had paled into sheepish in- 
significance in contrast to the grimness of 
12,000,000 American youths risking far 
more than personal comfort to beat herd 
a badly underestimated enemy (see Ro- 
i C. Gask’s Western Front story, page 
8). 

Thus, wartime America came of age. 


Hail to the Chief : 


At exactly noon the Marine’ Band 
struck up “Hail to the Chief.” Onto the 
celebrity-packed south portico of the 
White House President Roosevelt 
wheeled, invisible to the crowd on the 
snowy lawn below. At 12:02 the retiring 
Vice President, Henry A. Wallace, took 
less than a minute to swear in his suc- 
cessor, Harry S. Truman. At 12:03 the 
President’s chair rolled to the front: one 
arm around his son, Marine Col, James 
Roosevelt, and another around a Secret 
Service many Mr. Roosevelt lifted him- 
self to a foot-high dais, clicked his braces 
into place, and, capeless and bareheaded, 
faced Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone. 
Resonantly he repeated. after Stone the 
solemn words of his oath of office. 

At 12:05 Mr. Roosevelt tured and 
somberly addressed the silent, standing 
throng. His inaugural speech, only 559 
words long, was a promise and a prayer: 
“In the days and in the years that are to 
come we shall work for a just and hon- 
orable peace . . . We have leamed that 
we must live as men, not as ostriches, nor 
as dogs in the manger . . » The Almighty 


God has blessed our land in many ways. 


. . . We pray now to Him for the vision 
to see our way clearly.” 
At 12:14, to the muffled applause of 
power hands, the President wi in- 
oors. A brief, quarter-hour ceremony— 
so fleeting it ended while some of. 
spectators were still milli 
had sufficed to install him for the fourth 
term in the highest office of the land. 


It ina’ wpa dnote be, 
velt inaugural's i 

tradition. last Sa a dea historians 
scurrying to the past for comparisons and 


contrast. Not since Rutherford B. Hayes— 
in the ugly aftermath of the Hayes-Tilden 
campaign—took his oath of office privately 
in the White House had an elected Presi- 
dent been sworn in anywhere else than 
on the steps of the Capitol. Not since 
Abraham Lincoln’s second term had a 
President been installed in wartime. Not 
since the 183-word second-inaugural 
speech of George Washington had a 


esident spoken so briefly at inaugural, 


ceremonies. 

Thus at variance with the dead past, 
this inauguration differed even more 
sharply from Mr. Roosevelt’s own pre- 
ceding inductions. In 1933 half a million 
onlookers: had acclaimed the onset of a 
New Deal with a spectacular, hours-long 
parade of bands, floats, whooping In- 
dians, shakoed drum majors, war veter- 
ans, and Tammany sachems; at night 
there had been fireworks and an inaugu- 
ral ball. In 1987, despite a downpour 
which discouraged attendance, the display 
was still lavish; an elaborate replica of 
Andrew Jackson’s Hermitage served as 


reviewing stand for another high-spirited - 


show. In 1941 another record crowd had 
watched a procession of American armed 
might on the brink of war. 

From the war, now three years old, 
stemmed the — . siete for an 
austere inaugural. mgress ap- 
propriated $25,000 for the occasion, the 
Roosevelt schedule provided for. an ex- 


penditure of only $2,000. Ruthlessly -it 
Presidential 


eliminated the time-honored 

journey to and from the’ Capitol plaza in 
favor of a White House “back-porch” af- 
fair. Similarly lopped off were de 


and the carnival air of the past with - 


them the customary vast influx of sight- 
seers. 
Where in guest lists had 


past years 
reached 25,000, last week’s list was pared 


to 7,800. The relative laxity of peacetime 
made way for a strict scrutiny of. cre- 


dentials:at White House gates (securit 
_ dictated rellas) Beyon 
into place—.:. 


“a ban on umb 


the iron fence palings—1,000 yards away i 
~+rank-and-file Washington watched te 


der dreary skies as selected cardholders— 
the Cabinet, Supreme Court justices, 
iplomats, 


congressmen, war officials, 
politicians, members of the One 
Club (see page 46), and a group of 


wounded soldiers from Walter Reed 






Newsweek 


Hospital—took up. their. stand. on the 


_ soggy grass inside the grounds. 


The Roosevelt family itself was par- 
ticularly well represented by the third 
generation: all thirteen grandchildren, 
ranging in age from 17 to 2, lined the 
steps leading to the portico. Of the four 
Roosevelt sons, James alone was able to 
attend. But the four Roosevelt daugh- 
ters-in-law, including the  President’s 
newest—Faye Emerson, the  actress- 
bride of Col. Elliott Roosevelt—were on 
hand, resplendent in mink. (Inaugural- 
day costumes for Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt included a dress of “Potomac 
blue” and a teatime gown of “Mayflower 
mauve.” ) 

The wartime-economy theme extended 
to a White House luncheon for 1,500 
special guests. Mrs. Henrietta Nesbitt, 


the housekeeper, vetoed a Presidential . 


proposal for chicken a la king in favor of 
cold chicken salad, butterless rolls, and 
coffee. Later in the day a tea and re- 


ception were held for 1,800 other visitors 
~—including electors and party workers. 
The evening was the Roosevelts’ own. 
Alone at last, they dined en famille on 
rib roast—the first the White House has 
had in months. : 












‘  . . . ever-present in the first row were Supreme Court Clerk Cropley (holding er D.R. himself, and son Jimmy 


The Bible Holder _ 


Of the principal actors in the fourth 
Roosevelt inaugural las. week, one man 
alone could match the President for dura- 
bility. Since the first Roosevelt inaugural 
on March 4, 1938, the role of Vice Presi- 
dent had shifted twice, the role of Chief 
Justice once. Aside from the Chief Exec- 
utive himself, the sole survivor was Su- 
preme Court Clerk Charles E. Cropley, 
familiar in photographs if not in name 
as the man whose duty it was to hold 
the Bible on which Mr. Roosevelt took 
the oath of office. : 

As a prominent participant in Presi- 
dential inaugurations Cropley could, in 
fact, claim a record even longer than Mr. 
Roosevelt’s. In 1929 he first performed 
in his official capacity when Herbert 
Hoover was sworn in. Cropley then held 
an Oxford edition of the Bible bought for 
the occasion by Mrs. Hoover. In Roose- 
velt inaugurals the oath was sworn on an 
eighteenth-century family Bible printed 
in Dutch and eloquent with vital Roose- 


’ velt statistics. ; 


Washington born and bred, Cropley is 
now a youthful-looking 50. He literally 
grew up in the Supreme Court. First em- 





oie 


Acme 
.. . Haven and Ann (John’s); Margaret 
O’Brien, child movie actress; Ruth 
Chandler (Elliott’s), and Johnny Boet- 
tiger (Anna’s). 








Associated Press 


loyed by the Court in 1908, he has 
os personally 34 of the 83 justices 
who have sat on the bench since its crea- 
tion in 1790. He has seen every Presiden- 
tial inauguration since 1897, when his 
nurse trundled him to Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to watch the silk-hatted spectacle in 
which Cleveland handed over the reins 
of office to McKinley. 


A Job for Henry 


Wallace, Winner of Commerce Post, 
Must Show Senate He’s Right Man 


From the moment the November elec- 
tion returns were in, one question above 
all others intrigued Washington: What 
would become of Henry A. Wallace? 
Customary though it had been for sup- 
planted Vice Presidents to retire grace- 
fully to the obscurity of private life, the 
vigorous, 56-year-old Iowan obviously 
had not reached either the age or the 
desire to vegetate. 

By inauguration time last week, specu- 
lation as to Wallace’s future possibilities 
had narrowed down to the most popular 
guess of all: The onetime Secretary of 
Agriculture would return to the Cabinet, 
not in his old post but as Secretary of 
Commerce, replacing his tireless an- 
tagonist, Jesse H. Jones. But i as they 
might, reporters could elicit no hint from 
President Roosevelt as the third term 
ebbed to a close, except his promise, at 
his final press conference before the in- 
augural, that Henry would not starve. 

Then, on Monday, with characteristic 
suddenness, the President sent Wallace’s 
appointment to the Commerce post to the 
Senate for confirmation. This time, how- 
ever, it was an anticlimax—for once, Mr. 
Roosevelt had been beaten to the draw. 
On the preceding evening Jones had 
given out the text of the President's letter 
asking for his resignation—a note dated 
the day Mr. Roosevelt took office for the 
fourth term—and the text of the Jones 
reply. 


Belles Lettres: For unvarnished can- 
dor on the of the President, and for 
unconcealed asperity on the part of Jones, 
the correspondence had perhaps no equal 
in the annals of the present administra- 
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International . 


tion. There was justifiable conjecture as 
to whether the President’s letter, at least, 
had been meant for publication: Presi- 
dential Secretary Steve Early said the 
White House had “no knowledge” of 
Jones’s intention. 

Mr. Roosevelt had written with unal- 
loyed frankness: “This is a very difficult 
letter to write . . . Henry . . . told me 
that he thought he could do the greatest 
amount of good in the Department of 
Commerce . . . There are several am- 
bassadorships which are vacant . . . if 
you think well of it . . . speak to Ed 
Stettinius.” 

Jones retorted: “It is difficult to recon- 
cile these encomiums with your avowed 
purpose to replace me . . . i would not 
want a diplomatic assignment.” 


Storm Signals: In thus attempting to 
dispose of the wealthy, powerful Texan, 
Mr.*Roosevelt trod hard on the toes of 
am: : with unrivaled popularity on Capi- 
tol Hill. His hard-headed practicality has 
caused Congress to give him carte blanche 
for his chief responsibility, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

By the same token the man whom the 
President had chosen to replace Jones 
had found far less favor with the legis- 
lators. His reputation with them, by and 
large, was that of an astral thinker with 
disturbing, visionary thoughts of helping 
the whole world. Capitol Hill could vivid- 
ly recall the classic instance in which the 
ideologies of the two men had last open- 
ly conflicted: their famous feud in 1943, 
when Wallace, as head of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, accused Jones, with 
his power over the purse strings, of ob- 
structing the stockpiling of strategic ma- 
terials. The President resolved that clash 
by abolishing the BEW, but essentially 
Jones emerged unscathed. 

Whether or not Wallace had now re- 
gained the upper hand by the President’s 
newest move was a question Congress 
would soon answer. Even if the Senate 
confirmed the appointment, Wallace’s 
wings could be effectively clipped if both 
houses decided to divorce from the Com- 
merce Secretary his job as Federal Loan 
Administrator—a marriage they had spe- 
cially arranged for Jones. This maneuver 
was already in the works: Then Sen. 
Walter F. George, tormidable chairman 
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of the Finance Committee, introduced a 
bill to return the lending agencies to 
independent status. 

On the other hand, there is a strong 
tradition in favor of giving the President 
his head on Cabinet officials. Should this 
sentiment triumph, Wallace’s assumption 
of the Commerce position will supply the 
measure of his Presidential stature in 1948, 


Pooch Putsch 


@ Seaman 1/C Leon LeRoy was hurrying 
home to Antioch, Calif., on emergency 
leave. When his ship docked in New 
York he had learned that nis father had 
died and that his mother was ill. 

@ Sgt. Dave Aks, a veteran of 30 months 
overseas, was bound for Riverside, Calif., 
where his wife was seriously ill. 

@ Maurice Nix, Navy carpenter’s mate, 
2/C, was returning to duty after a fur- 
lough spent in Granite City, Ill., where 
his wife and four children had been ill. 

@ Seaman 1/C Perry Buhler, former 
Houston, Texas, detective, was en route 
to a new assignment at Tanforan Naval 
Station in California. 

@ An Air Force flight surgeon and a Sea- 
bee were going to California. 

@ Blaze, a 130-pound English mastiff, 
had been traveling by Army plane from 
Washington, bound for the home of the 
actress Faye Emerson, bride of Col. Elliott 
Roosevelt, the President’s second son. 


Top Dog: The airtrails of all converged, 
but alas, not happily. The Antioch, Calif., 
Ledger last week broke the story: Young 
LeRoy, Aks, and the unidentified Seabee 
had been “bumped” off an Air Transport 
Command plane at Memphis, Tenn., but 


Blaze remained aboard. 


It was a question of priorities, LeRoy 
told his hometewn paper that he and his 


fellow servicemen held “C” priorities and 
had flown from Newark, N. J., to Dayton 





; 
Joe J. Murray, Dallas “Bonehead,” with Siegtried, 





Two Letters 
Dear Jesse: 

. . . Henry Wallace deserves al- 
most any service which he believes 
he can thicanly ae I told | 
him this at the end of the cam- 
paign, in which he displayed the 

utmost devotion to our cause, trav- 
eling almost incessantly and work- 
» ing for the success of the ticket in } 
a great many parts of the country 
. . . It is for this reason only that 
I am asking you to relinquish this 
present post for Henry . . « 


Dear Mr. President: r 


I have your letter of today, ask- 
ing that I relinquish my post. . . 
so that you can give it to Henry 
Wallace as a reward for his support 
of you in the campaign. 

You state that Henry thinks he 
could do the greatest amount of 
good in the Department of Com- 
merce, and that you consider him 
fully suited for the post. With all { 
due respect, Mr. President, while 
I must accede to your decision, I 


cannot agree with either of you... 











—where Blaze changed to their plane— 
and to Memphis without incident. But in 
Memphis, when 300 pounds of vital war 
cargo were picked up, they were squeezed 
out to provide room for it. Angry, the 
three protested. Why not bump dog? 
The answer: Blaze, riding in a crate that 
took up three seats, was flying on an 
“A” priority, the highest obtainable. 


Thumbing It: That was on Jan. 11. 
LeRoy hitchhiked from Memphis to Dal- 
las, but there he was picked up by Mili- 





Press 


the St. Bémard who didn’t get a'ride .. . and Blaze, who did 
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tary Police and held tor two days because 
he had lost his pass. Once his credentials 
were straightened out, he got another 
plane and arrived home Jan. 16. Aks 
reached home 36 hours late. The Seabee . 
went his own way and remained silent. 

When the ATC plane arrived in Dal- 


2 ] air 2 ship 
hour before it sailed. (In Granite City, 
Nix’s union brothers said they would re- 
pay the Red Cross the $98.) 

At Houston, it happened again. Buhler 


. and the Medical Corps captain were 


turned down, though they were’ sched- 
uled to board the plane. Blaze’s “A” rat- 
ing still held good, and the two service- 
men waited unti] the next day for another 
plane. : 


Who Erred? Plainly, the incident called 
for an ornate. Maj. Gen.' Harold L. 
George, the head of the ATC, Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson, and Presiden- 
tial Secretary Stephen T. Early all ac- 
knowledged that a mistake had been 
made: 

@ George said there had been “an error 
of judgment.” (Later high ATC officials 
said that in the future no pets will be 
carried on government planes. ) 

@ Early, at a press conference, had more 
to say. Neither the President, Colonel 
Roosevelt, nor anyone in the White 
House, where Blaze had been left by 
Colonel Roosevelt when he returned to 
duty in England, had anything to do 
with obtaining the “A” priority. 

From Congress came indignant words. 
Sen. Clyde M. Reed of Kansas declared 
he was “tired of the antics of the Roose- 
velt children.” The indignation turned to 
ridicule in Dallas, Texas. Members of 
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What have you got 
to lose? 


Plenty! In the average home a thief can easily 
carry away a thousand dollars’ worth of property: 
watches, jewelry, money, silverware, clothing... 

Yet it’s so easy to get complete protection 
against burglary, theft, robbery, even mysterious 
disappearance. Hartford Residence and Outside 
Theft Insurance protects all members of your 
family, all permanent residents of your house- 
hold. Covers property in the home—and when 
you’re traveling anywhere in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Even pays for theft of a bicycle stolen 
from your boy while away at school. 

Cost? Depends on where you live. As little as 
$10 a year for $1000 insurance in many places. 
Ask your Hartford agent or your insurance broker 
about Hartford Residence and Outside Theft 
Insurance for your family. 


How to insure a “milk factory” 





If you owned a factory that could 
manufacture milk, you’d insure 


<ctee<< Hartford Insurance 


their dairy cows! Hartford Live- 
stock Insurance protects against 
loss by death resulting from dis- 
ease, accidental injury, fire, light- 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


ning, windstorm. Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance - Hartford 15, Conn. 


Boulder Dam or 


your future home 


Hartford Contract Bonds have 
protected huge financial invest- 
ments in the construction of many 
of the world’s biggest bridges, 
dams and buildings. A company 
that’s fully qualified to take on the 
largest risks ... is a good com- 
pany to assure completion of your 
future home. 





You'll find it in Tacoma, Toronto, 


‘ 


Honolulu, San Juan... 


Yes, you'll find Hartford Service in 
your home town, or halfway around 
the globe: In every state of the Union, 
throughout the Dominion of Can- 
ada, in Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 
you'll find Hartford agents ready to 
help you get the insurance protec- 
tion you need ... and ready to 
give prompt claim service on your 
Hartford policies. 





Fire-fighter! 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, main- 
tained by the Hartford and other 
capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies, is an outstanding research 
and testing institution. Scientists 
fight fires every day .. . by finding 
new and better ways to prevent fires! 





Did you enlist for the duration? 


War industries still need the work of 
your hands and your head. If you’re 
employed in a vital war job, stick it 
out! You'll be proud that you en- 
listed for the duration. 





‘The Stag with millions of friends 


For 135 years the Hartford Fire Insurance Company— 
through its agents—has been meeting people, providing 
them with needed protection, making good their losses.. 
During the past ten years alone, Hartford Fire insurance 
Company has paid out $200,323,677 in losses . . . the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Company $164,290,040. 
That’s one way the Hartford makes friends. 








Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
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tomorrow's 
hetter 


... in Better Homes & Gar- 
dens. Its presentation is be- 
lievable,convincing, depend- 
able. ‘‘Bedrooms for Grown- 
ups” in the February issue, 
illustrates for more than 
2,300,000 reader -familics 
sound suggestions for their 
homes of tomorrow. 
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Day after day Better Homes e 

& Gardens gets from its e 

readers increasing evidence ® 

of a huge postwar building e 

market. This series is giving ® 

America practical ideas. e 

Thru Better Homes & Gar- a 

dens comes help for every ° 

phase of home life. Yes, home - 

and family life is synony- 

mous with Better Homes & 4 

Gardens, the Nation’s lead- = © 

ing home magazine. “ 
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“Oulver Photos 


For nearly a generation the exciting adventures of Frank and Dick Merriwell . . . 


the Bonehead Club tried unsuccessfully 
to send a St. Bernard by plane to the 
White House. 


As the Super-Chief Stopped: The 
story was hot on the wires before Miss 
Emerson knew what had happened. 
Traveling by train with her 4-year-old 
son to her father-in-law’s inauguration, 
the actress was pleased when four report- 
ers met her as the Santa Fe Super-Chief 
stopped over for ten minutes in Albu- 


querque, N. M. But when the purpose of. 


the interview became clear, Miss Emer- 
son bridled. She said: “I assure you my 
dog travels as ‘freight and awaits his 
turn.” Then she added that the dog had 
been brought to her home “by a major 
in an Army truck.” It was one of two 
mastiffs her husband had brought over 
from England—by air—for breeding. 
Blaze ‘himself was incommunicado in 
an exclusive Hollywood kennel. His com- 


ment was provided synthetically by a. 


New York World-Telegram cartoonist 
who drew Blaze with tail between his 
legs, saying: “. . . . and if you think 
I'm not ashamed of MYSELF, you're 
crazy.” 


“Mr. Frank Merriwell’ 


Coulter tried to fool Frauk with an out- 
curve on the next delivery . . . He believed 
Merriwell would bite at it, and he was right. 
But right there Coulter received a shock, for 
Merriwell leaned forward as he swung, as- 
suming such a position that the ball must 
have hit him if it had been a straight one. It 
had a sharp, wide curve, and passed at least 
10 inches beyond the plate. -~ . 

Passed? Not much! Mertiwell hit it and 
sent a ‘daisy cutter down into right field, 
exactly where -he wished to. place it. 


Had he really tried, Frank Merriwell 
could easily have clouted the curve for 
a home run. But the game was. still 






- . kept Gilbert Patten busy 


young, and Frank generally reserved 
home runs for the last half of the ninth 
when the bases were loaded, two men 
were out, and the score was $-0: against 
Yale. Not to put too fine a point on it, 
Frank usually, came to his greatest ath- 
letic feats under more dramatic circum- 
stances. Let him recover consciousness 
from the dru drink (usually sarsa- 
ves). struggle spank ~ his — in the 
oO ™m, a mile to i 
field where all looked black for yen 
Frank was ready. To do less than ‘hit a 
home run, score the winning touchdown, 
or run the record-breaking anchor lap in 
the relay was treason to his host of ad- 
mirers. Ever lurking in the background, 
trying to trick him into smoking a ciga- 
rette or taking a drink, was the villainous 
Bart Hodge. ; ¥ 

In Vista, Calit., a suburb of San Diego. 
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Merriwell’s creator, Gilbert Patten, who 
wrote under the pen name of Burt L. 
Standish, died last week at 78. 


Noble Hack: Alexander Dumas pére 
was credited with producing 1,200 books 
in his literary factory, but hired hands 
did most of the writing. Patten turned 
out an estimated 40,000,000 words. In 
court once he testified that he had writ- 
ten a weekly dime novel for Street & 
Smith, publishers, for 986 consecutive 
weeks. The glorious deeds of Frank Mer- 
riwell at Fardale Academy and at Yale 
filled 208 books. The Dick Merriwell 
series made up another 245 paper-bound 
volumes. (Dick, who was Frank’s half- 
brother, succeeded him at Yale. He was 
also a superb athlete, and ambidextrous, 
but he could never master Frank’s de- 
livery of a ball that curved both 
ways. ) 

In addition to the Merriwell series, 
Patten turned out 25 cloth-bound novels 
and 415 paper-covered books, each equal 
to four of the Merriwell stories, which 
appeared in Tip Top weekly. 

Patten’s books contained approximate- 
ly 20,000 words each and sold about 
125,000,000 copies. Since they were re- 
sold or bartered by the boys who read 
them between 1896 and the middle 
1920s, the actual number of their read- 
ers run much higher than the original 
sales figures. Many a book was shredded 
into waste by constant handling. 


Noble Hero: Born Oct. 25, 1866, in 
Corinna, Maine, Patten was christened 
George William. Until the dime-novel 
writing fever struck, he was destined to 
become a preacher. At 17 he sold his first 
story for $6, tried newspaper work briefly, 
then moved to New York where he first 
worked for Beadle & Adams, publishers 
of dime novels. 

Frank Merriwell was born early in 
1896 when Street & Smith suggested a 
series of stories for boys with a hero 
bearing such a name as Dick Lightheart, 
Jack Harkaway, or Gay Dashleigh. Pat- 
ten hit on Frank Merriwell: Frank ex- 
pressed the hero’s honesty; Merriwell was 
formed of “merry” and “well.” Readers 
could depend on Frank always to do the 
right thing, always to win, always to ad- 
mire a girl who was fair as a flower, in- 
nocent as a bird. Inza Burrage was his 
great love: 

. The first Merriwell story brought $50. 
Later the price rose to $60, $75, $125, 
and finally $150. Patten sold the stories 
outright, so he shared none of the huge 
profits they made. In 1934 he put Frank 
on the air with no great success. He tried 
syndicating a newspaper column about 
him, which did fairly well. In 1940 he 
faced eviction from his New York apart- 
ment for a debt of $437. It was a situa- 
tion beyond help from Merriwell. Al- 
though several people came to Patten’s 
aid, settled the case by selling the 
cooperative apartment for $3,000 and 
went to live with a son,. Harvan Barr 
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“Sure was a hotspot — 


when I first came... Jap bombers makin’ passes, 

jighter planes up after ‘em, AA guns bangin’, and 
Marines all over the place... just like a movie! 
... Now we're just a service station for Navy stuff 
under destroyer size, with work around the clock... 
Kinda miss the excitement ... Mail? Not so good, 
Our letters go to Australia first, are three, four 
months old when we get ‘em... Beats me why more 
people home don't write us V-Mail! ... Short letters 
that come quick wouldn't leave you feelin’ so much 
behind the eight ball...” 


V-Mail flies, gets overseas first, fastest! ... 
Processed on film strips, flown on fast planes, 
reproduced near its destination point, V-Mail 
saves weeks in transit and needed cargo space! 
... Because letters mean so much to service men, 
always write on V-Mail forms. You can get 
them at stationery, drug, department, variety 
stores...or we will send a packet of six forms 
with our compliments . . . Address below... 


Make it V-MAIL! 


"PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


1876 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, € , 





which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 
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‘interests of Tom Dewey . . 
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Patten, in California. In April 1941 he 
published “Mr. Frank Merriwell,” a novel 
about his hero as a well-preserved man, 
a fighter for liberty and truth. The book 
had some of the old dash, but the genera- 
tion which had loved Frank as a youth 
had little interest in his new battles. 


Revolt in C Minor 
For a fourth such postmortem this 


myich could be said for the meeting of — 


the Republican National Committee in 
Indianapolis this week: After twelve 
long years of futile waiting for the po- 
litical pendulum to swing back the GOP 
had finally decided it would have to be 
given. a push. Waiting out Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was too much like waiting out 
a master pitcher—you only struck out. 

From the lips of National Chairman 
Herbert Brownell Jr. on Monday came 
the plan for the future: a full-time na- 
tional organization working in close in- 
tegration with Republican members of 
Congress, governors, legislators, state 
and county committees; an enlarged and 
permanent research and publicity staff, 
and an augmented financial program to 
underwrite the expanded activities. 
Brownell’s first objective (at an estimat- 
ed cost of $2,000,000) would be an “in- 
tensive two-year campaign” to capture 
both houses of Congress.* 

To the overall plan itself there ap- 
peared no specific objection. Its approval 
was voted unanimously. But as to the 
continuance of Brownell ‘as chairman a 
small. band of insurgents, led by three 
national. committeemen—novelist Clar- 
ence -Budington Kelland of Arizona, 
Brickerite "Congressman Clarence J. 
Brown of Ohio, and Willkieite Ralph H. 
Cake of Oregon—had other ideis. 

Their cautious attempts at insurrec- 
tion found the most backing in Midwest- 
erm party leaders, who have complained 
bitterly since the election that the GOP 
was dominated by “Easterners” and Tom 
Dewey lieutenants. Former Sen. Arthur 
E.- Nelson of Minnesota unleashed a 
leather-lunged roar: “No man with a law 
practice . . . no man with the personal 
. no man a 
member of whose firm is identified with 
an anti-labor case can be more impor- 
tant than the future of the Republican 
patty. The time has come to pick a Mid- 
westerner for permanent full-time chair- 
man, and he should be as pure as Cae- 
sar’s wife.” 

But whatever else new the Republi- 
cans were willing to try, the maiority— 
smoothly organized by New York’s suave 
J. Russel Sprague—definitely did not 
want a new chairman. By Monday night 
it was clear that the success or failure of 
Brownell’s plan would be left in the 
hands of its author. 





®To give the Indianapolis meeting an air of 


policy-maling Browne!'. along with other party lead- 
ers, etely ond ised the recent foreign-policy 
speech Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg ( NEwsweEeEk, 


Jan. 22). 








* NewsweeK, January 29, 1945 
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Associated Press 
Oklahoman Fred McDuff of the $1,000 
Club in fancy dress at the inaugural 


Yours 


A fictitious member of the One Thou- 


sand Club herewith writes a neighbor 
back home how his $1,000 gift to the 
fourth-term campaign paid off. Names, 
other than his own, and events are au- 
thentic. 


Mayflower Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 


Near the White House — 


Dear Ed: 

I will write a few lines before Sadie 
and I leave for home, and let me tell you, 
boy, that $1,000 certainly paid off. Here 
we are in a swell suite at the Mayflower, 
and Sadie has her first party headache. 
Last night before the banquet which the 
One Thousand Club had at the Statler 
Hotel she drank three- martinis, and 
twice I had to tell her to pipe down be- 
cause there we were sitting not 25 feet 


from no less than Mrs. Roosevelt and — 


Harry Truman. 

Being a practical man, I never thought 
that a grand, as they call it in the 
crate Dig en oh — A 
tions i venue, 
which is the President’s address. There 
are now around 300 members of the 
Qne Thousand Club, and if F.D.R. is 


going to give us all good jobs he'll have 


‘ to set up a lot of new bureaus, or some- 


thing. Us guys who can Jay that much 
on the line don’t need a place at the 
Federal feed trough. 


At the Drinking Bar: When we got 
here, first off we went down to the 
headquarters of the One Thousand Club 
on the second floor of the hotel right by 
the Democratic National Committee. 
Well, Ed, you never have ‘known such 
confusion. There was a pert little hostess 
named Miss Dotty McKnight, and she 
treated us like we were her rich kin. 
“Well, goodness me,” she says, “you-all 
are from Texas. We were hoping you-all 
would come.” In an hour we had shook 
hands with Mr. Hannegan, four congress- 
men, Senator Guffey, and Marshall Field. 

There was a drinking bar set, up and 
big bowls of flowers everywhere. I tell 
you, Ed, these club members are the 
finest bunch of boys I’ve met, Frank J. 
Lewis, the Chicago philanthropical man 
who is our president, said we had. mem- 
bers from 40 states. These were every 
kind too, because we met doctors, law- 
yers, and businessmen like myself, both 
big and little. It’s a democratic club, all 
right. Most of them were like me, never 
were much shakes in politics. — . 

Then Saturday morning, there we stood 
right under the White House balcony 
looking up at the President taking the 
oath. But Sadie’s big moment came when 
we went into the White House after the 
inauguration, and a flunky bowed to us 
like we were in the habit of dropping in 
every day to chat with Frank. And, Ed, 
we. shook hands with both F.D.R. and 
the Mrs., and believe me, Ed, they are 
real homey people. 


The Caterwauling: On Friday mom- 
ing, between shindigs, the club had a 
secret meeting, but I can tell you that 
the club will be a permanent thing, and 
we will be kicking in for the Congres- 
sional elections next year. 

{’m sorry to say it, Ed, but some of the 


the club asked for duplicates the secret 
service said no, they couldn’t take the 
chance. You know how careful 
have to be. Well, there was plenty of 
rowing and caterwauling regardless. I 
hecnath cae UL-aenk,. oe, weld en seas 
a retired general, would blow a rib the 
way he was swelling up. 

Well, it was a great time, and I’ve got 
to get Sadie home before she gets so high- 
hat that she won’t speak to her old friends. 
If you ever want to meet the President, 
Ed, I'm pretty sure I can fix it up. 
Yours, 

Henry — 








All angels aren’t in heaven— 


Ever since woman first comforted a suffering creature 
against her breast, man has carried a grateful reverence 
for her in his heart. Whenever he is wounded—ia spirit, 
mind, or body—he turns to the tender magic of that 
touch for which there is no substitute. 

Today, when men are suffering more horribly than 
ever in history, their need for her help and comfort is 
even greater—it is desperate, 

IF YOU ARE A REGISTERED NURSE, the Army calls you 
to this greatest of services for our returning wounded. 
‘Thousands of Army nurses have shipped overseas to 
work in the hospitals behind the lines, and their places 
must be filled at once. : 

An Army nurse’s job has many advantages. You are a 
commissioned officer in the Army of the United States, 
with all the prestige and prerogatives of your rank. You 
have opportunity for advancement and incteased pay. 
You obtain invaluable experience working in Army 
hospitals, on constantly varying types of cases. 

And above all, you exercise the incomparable privilege 


\ 


of your profession—by nursing our glorious wounded 
as they return in need of the best of care. 

You will comfort them, assist them back to health. 
In many instances your knowledge will save their lives. 
There is no more essential service, no prouder contribu- 
tion to our country’s ultimate victory and rehabilitation. 

For information on how you, as a registered nurse, 
may serve in the Army Nurse Corps—apply at your 
Red Cross Recruitment Committee, or write or wire: 
The Surgeon General, Washington 25, D. C. Time is 
precious and the need is great—do this now. 


Listen to the Prudential Family Hour, with 
Patrice Munsel . .. Every Sunday, 5:00 p.m., 
EWT—Columbia Broadcasting System 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSBY 








HOW MANY OF THESE SHIPS 
} CAN You IDENTIFY? If you were on the bridge of a Navy o 


merchant vessel, when an unfamilic 
ship appeared on the horizon, you 
would be expected to recognize it by 
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| _  Q) Heavy Cruiser, (2) Troopship, (3) Hospital Ship, (4) Attack Cargo Ship, (8) Destroyer, (6) Tank Landing Ship, (7) 
i Layer, (8) Destroyer Escort, (9) Light Cruiser, (10) Aircraft Carrier, (11) Battleship, (1 Skip, (13) Repair 
Y (14) Victory Ship, (15) Combat Transport, (16) Fleet Tug, (17) Landing Craft, Infantry, (18) 
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‘YY of ’ means of “recognition silhouettes” like thoseshown-~ vessels that are being built by Bethlehem Steel 


liar on these two pages. These silhouettes, which are Company in its wartime program of supplying the 
you identified in the Key at the lower left. represent United States and its allies with a fleet of consid- 
t by the most important types of fighting and cargo erably more than a thousand ocean-going ships. 
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LEHE | 
sa. | CLAMMeMdad WORLD'S LARGEST SHIPBURDER + » SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER i 
me Shesies, desmeme, Gaul. }- oe Tg 8 “Quincy, Hingham, East Boston, Mess... . Staten Island, 
arrier. } Brooklyn, N.Y... . jon, No J... jore, Sparrows Point, ‘Md. ... San Francisco, Alameds, San Pedro, Caiif. 
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Liberation Brings No Quick Aid 
to Europe’s Famished Millions 


Release From the German Yoke 
Seems Mixed Blessing to People 
Without Bread, Fuel, Clothing 


For: 8,000,000 Belgians, 38,000,000 
French, and 29,000,000 Italians this is 
the winter of their discontent. Cold, hun- 
ger, and disease stalk in the wake of the 
Allied armies; disappointment and dis- 


_ unity have superseded the first joy of 


relief from German rule. Foreign Min- 


| ister Georges Bidault expressed France’s 


unhappiness when he said: “We are no 
longer riding the crest. French nerves 
are on edge. The reactions are those of a 


' convalescent.” By last week his descrip- 


tion fitted most of liberated Europe. 
Despondency Unlimited: Of the na- 


| tions freed from German rule, Italy was 


the unhappiest and the least vocal. Its 


| people, defeated in battle and in spirit, 


vented their dissatisfaction in food riots 


') and street fights. But, like their govern- 





' ment, they were confused and inept and 


incapable of strong political or economic 


' action. 


Belgium, which underwent a series of 
political crises immediately after libera- 
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tion, was restive in its misery. Antwerp 
workers went on strike, demanding coal 
and butter. Public antagonism was di- 
rected at the Allies as well as at the Bel- 
gian Government, which declared itself 
unable to solve the crisis without an in- 
crease in imports to feed civilians and set 
industrial wheels in motion. . 

France, which has suffered the least so 
far, was the most vocal of all. For the 
first time criticism was directed at a 
hitherto untouchable target, Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle. Housewives formed angry 
queues outside Paris bakeries, rioted in 
an attempt to break into a sugar refinery 
in Valenciennes, and organized protest 
groups in the rest of France; they were 
bitterly critical of Paul Ramadier, the 
Minister of Supply, and skeptical of ex- 
planations that military needs were re- 
sponsible for civilian shortages. 

De Gaulle, stung by the attacks on his 
domestic policies, promptly shifted the 
blame to the Allies. In a radio address to 
the nation he declared that his govern- 
ment had foreseen France’s post-invasion 
trials and had drawn up a program of 
imports to meet them. But “rash concep- 
tions of Germany’s capacity for resistance” 
had delayed the Allies and held up the 
French import plan. He added, however, 


i D. cup Sinal Gapelseaadin Sus apumaewele 
! The people of Europe are cold, hungry, and discontented—as are these citizens of 
i Stavelot, Belgium, queueing in the snow for bread 


that “the Allies have just recognized the 
importance of the help” which French 
industry can contribute to victory. In 
Washington Jean Monnet, the govern- 
ment’s economic envoy, presented 
France's requirements (see page 52). 
Behind the rioting, the protests, and 
the loss of faith in the Allies were the 
cold and hunger that afflicted most of 
liberated Europe. In Paris the tempera- 
ture dropped to 18 degrees below freez- 
ing; in Brussels the thermometer hovered 
around zero. In those two capitals and in 
Rome there was no coal for civilian stoves, 
and electricity and gas were rationed. 
In Belgium the only ration ‘increased 
since liberation was bread, of which 10 
ounces are now issued daily for each 
person. But Belgians are hungry for fats 
—and butter costs $7 a pound on the 
black market. In Italy the Allied ration- 
ing system was close to a complete break- 
down, and only charity and the black 
market kept Italians from starving. “The 
great bulk of the population of Italy,” 
said Howard B. Barr of American Relief , 
to Italy last week, “are managing to live 
on five slices of bread a day.” Except on 
the black market Romans have been able 
to buy no butter or any fats other than 
olive oil since last August, no meat since 
September, no .sugar since October 
(black-market price; $5 a pound). 


‘City of Light’ but No Heat, 
Paris Lives With Its Coat On 


To get a personal picture of life in 
Europe this winter, Joseph S. Evans, Jr., 
NEWSWEEK'S correspondent in Paris, 
spent a night and a day with a typical 
middle-class family. He sends this ac- 
count of how they fare. 


Though I arose at 7 in order to have 
electric light—it was still dark then—to 
shave by, shaving and even washing had 
to be skipped until my host, his wife, 
and I had dressed for the day and visited 
friends in the apartment across the street 
where water was still running. We re- 
turned with a bucket of water from 
which a pot of national coffee [150 grams 
a month] was made. It’s sugarless, of 


course, and tastes like dust. 


Since my hosts are the enviable pos- 
sessors of an electric grill and the ve 
tricity stays on until 8:30, they were able 
to toast each of us a slice of “national 
bread.” That made up our breakfast. 
Butter, which until last week could be 
py fairly easily on the black mar- 
et at $6.50 a pound, has completely 
disappeared, and no fats of any kind ap- 
peared this month; the allowance 
was only 250 grams monthly anyhow. 
Leaving his wife to try vainly to clean 
house without water or soap, my host 
went to his newspaper office, whale I 
visited him later, walking up four floors 
to do so. He was sitting near the window, 
gaining enough light to work, but at the 
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FOR 100 YEARS 


EHIND THE Fact of our 100th Anniversary 


lies something more important—the rec- _ 


ognition by commerce and industry of the 
need for the insurance broker. He acts as an 
experienced buyer of insurance for business 
firms and corporations. Unbiased and inde- 
pendent, he is free to buy in the open market 


from one insurance company or many, accord-. 


ing to his client’s needs. . 

* ‘The intricacies of business insurance have 
long since outgrown the layman’s ability to 
deal with them unaided. Complications will 
doubtless continue to 





while creating new and ever-changing hazards. 

Our services to clients are comprehensive— 
from the initial study and negotiation of an 
insurance program (including steps to prevent 
loss), through the collection of claims. At. all 
times we function on the basis of No axe to, 
grind—but yours. 

On: this simple principle we have slowly 
grown from one small office in New York to a 
substantial international organization. Over 
the next 100 years our facilities and organiza- 
tion will continue to change and expand—as 

required by new devel- 





multiply. Among many 
new factors, increased 
speed of communication 
and transportation 
make business opera- 
. tions broader in scope, 








opments in our clients’ 
business. .The one con- 
stant factor will be our 
allegiance to the princi- 
ple of No axe to grind— 
but yours. + + + + 


100 YEARS AS BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
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expense of drafts, in a small room so cold 
that the water had frozen and split his 
desk carafe. No one takes off his coat in 
his office or at home these days; the sec- 
retary in this office had wrapped her feet 
in a blanket. Occasionally she would for- 
get it and fall on her face when she arose. 

Promptly at noon all three of us lunched 
at one of the few legal, and consequently 
terrible, restaurants open. For 60 francs 
($1.20) each, we drank watery cabbage 
soup followed by hash, baked onions and 
cabbage, and noodles accompanied by 
a. slice of bread apiece and by more 
national coffee. Everybody had two 
brandies, not so much for the taste but 
because the liquor was warming. 

I left the editor and his secretary to 


return to their freezing office and get . 


out the half-size daily paper. I returned 
to the apartment to go shopping with 
my hostess. She is one of the fortunate 
few whose bakery is still functioning; 
so after waiting for only ten minutes she 
got a brown loaf plus half a dozen curious 
cup cakes, which, I discovered later, 


tasted unpleasantly like national coffee 
solidified. 


The Butcher Has Bones: It was un- 
necessary to visit the butcher’s, because 
the day before she had purchased their 
weekly ration, totaling 500 grams, includ- 
ing bones. At a second grocery we found 


Cone 


noodles—practically a delicacy these days 
—plus frozen cabbage. There were no 


potatoes. They went off the ration list last’ 
week and have now disappeared. So have | 


leeks, carrots, and apples, which were 
relatively plentiful last fall. 

That was the extent of our shopping 
tour. After stopping for another purely 
medi¢inal brandy in a dark, unheated 
bistro, warmer than the outside only be- 
cause of the warmth given off by a group 
of disconsolate customers crowded around 
the bar, we headed for home. The Metro 
station was quite crowded, though this 
was not the rush hour. Because it is 
warm many Parisians spend much of the 
day and even until closing hour at 11:30 
p.m. in the Metro. 

Back at the apartment my hostess re- 
moved sopping, fabric-topped, wooden- 
soled clogs (no protection against the 
snow, but who has coupons for leather 
shoes?) and rubbed near-frozen feet with 
a towel to restore circulation. 

Still, in her coat, she set about prepar- 
ing the evening meal. She had lunched 
at home, since electricity goes on for an 
hour at noon. But now she had to prepare 
dinner on the gas stove until the power 
went on at 5. The gas was so weak that, 
by actual timing, it took eighteen minutes 
to bring a small pot of water to a boil. 
But by the time set husband returned, 
dinner was ready. 





NeEwswEeExk’s Washington Bureau 
last week obtained the itemized list of 
requests for supplies made by France 
to the Allies and the preliminary re- 
sponse made by the biggest prospec- 

' tive supplier—the United States. The 
first of the requests, submitted by the 
French economic envoy to Washing- 
ton, Jean, Monnet, was that the entire 
French merchant fleet, totaling some 
675,000 tons, be withdrawn from the 
Allied shipping pool and used to carry 
half of French import requirements 
for the next six months. Other shipping 
allocations, Monnet suggested, woul 
be necessary for the remainder. 

In addition to 2,500,000 tons of coal 
and 750,000 tons of gasoline—equal to 
France’s prewar imports—for which 
shipping has already been allocated, 
Monnet asked, with the approval of 
Allied officials in Paris, for more than 
3,000,000 tons of raw materials, ma- 
chinery, food, and agricultural prod- 
ucts, equaling 20 per cent of prewar 
imports. 

The coal and the gasoline, as well as 
some 1,200,000 tons of cotton, steel, 
copper, lead, and paper pulp and 
other raw materials, would come from 
the United States. Britain, the French 
anticipated, would supply 260,000 
tons, including wool. The balance, in 
phosphate fertilizer, sulphur, and pea- 





What France Is Asking of the Allies 


nut oil, would be supplied by other } 
countries and by French North African 
colonies. 

Civilian items, primarily American 
wheat, dried vegetables, and canned 
meat, would be paid for in cash; mili- 
tary items, financed by Lend-Lease. 
Until a Lend-Lease agreement is con- 
cluded, however, the French would 
not be pressed for payment. 

So far the Allied response to the 
French requests has been on a mod- 
est scale. About one-third of the sup- 

lies expected from the United States 
aes already been procured, but this 
month for the first time, shipping al- 
locations are expected to meet sched- 
uled requirements. In January the 
United States will deliver to France 
53,650 tons of food, agricultural 
products, medicines, textiles, leather, 
newsprint, minerals, building ma- 
terials, and other products. 

In February tobacco, rubber, and 
soap are to be shipped; lumber domi- 
nates the April list. Rapidly growing 
demands for steel and cotton will also 
call for large shipments. But though 
shipping space is scheduled for a 50 
per cent increase in Febru and 
March, the total allocation “falls far 
short of the tonnage necessary for the 
first three months’ supplies requested 
of the United States alone. 
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They had saved the meat ration (such 
as it was—stringy, tough beef), and in 
true French tradition she managed to 
my an excellent meal, but it was 
acking in quantity. There was delicious 
noodle soup made with bones which 
took about a third of the meat ration; 
beef stew with a few frozen potatoes she 
had hoarded for weeks; onions and baked 
cabbage with cheese; brown bread; and 
that damned coffee. On the whole not a 
bad dinner—but that’s the end of the ra- 
tions for the week, remember. Having sat 
at the table in overcoats (I'd have worn 
gloves if I could have managed the sil- 
ver), we now sat in a circle around a 
small electric stove with only one burner. 
If we had turned on more we should 
have had to turn out the living-room 
light, since the amount of current is 
strictly limited. . 


R.S.V.P. 


A story of rare Franco-German amity 
came out of Paris last week. It concerned 
a middle-aged French officer and a Luft- 
waffe colonel who have never met but 
have much in common. It had a happy 


beginning, and the Frenchman, at least, » 


anticipates a happy ending. 

For four years the French officer had 
lived in London, sighing for the comforts 
of his Paris apartment and the imagina- 
tive cuisine of his admirable cook, Cé- 
leste. When his exile ended, he headed 


for Paris and the Boulevard Malesherbes 


—expecting the worst. But Céleste her- 
self opened the door, beaming. 

Grayer and.thinner, but with sparkling 
eyes and mustaches quivering with joy, 
Céleste reported on the occupation. Nat- 
urally, the apartment had been occupied 
by a sale boche. But would monsieur ob- 
serve the Renoir, the Degas, and the 
Toulousse-Lautrecs still in their accus- 
tomed places on the walls? Would he note 
the bookcases where the rare editions 
were intact, and the furnishings, un- 
marred by so much as a scratch or a scuff. 
Moreover, Céleste added, the boche had 
paid her the customary stipend, seasoned 
with compliments for her cooking. * 

The Prussian colonel had departed only 
the day before. In stiff but correct 
French, he had left this note: 


“My dear Monsieur: 

“Although I have not had the pleasure of 
making your acquaintance, I feel as if I 
know you well through your taste in books, 
pictures, and cooking, all admirable. I have 
enjoyed thoroughly the years of your life 
which they have enabled me to live. 

“Now, circumstances suggest that I begin 
a journey toward Berlin. I anticipate that 
you, too, may shortly be visiting Berlin. In 
such case, may I suggest that you arrange to 
be quartered in my apartment near the 
Grunewald? To be sure, it cannot equal the 
perfection of your own, but there are good 
books, a few interesting prints, comfortable 
furniture. I trust they may help recompense 
you for a second unavoidable absence from 
the perfection of your own lodgings.” 


‘ 








International 


Tommy’s Return: After fighting three years with the “forgotten army” in Burma, 
Sgt. Douglas James came home recently to Finsbury, a-London borough near the 
Thames. The eager, homely welcome he got from his wife and Douglas Jr., aged 
4%, was reenacted that day throughout England. 3 





Master of the Manner 


At the age of 26, after four days in 
the House _ of Commons, Winston 
Churehill, M.P., rose to speak on the 
Boer War and made his first classic 
blunder. “If 1 were a Boer, I hope I 
should be fighting ir the field,” he said. 
On the ‘Treasury bench, Joseph “Cham- 
berlain murmured: “That's the way to 
throw away scats.” In the years that fol- 
lowed Churchill occasionally slipped up 
in dealing with his fellow M. P.’s, but on 
the whole he became one of the greatest 
exponcnis of that elusive thing known 
as a “House of Commons manner.” 

In ‘recent weeks some have felt ‘that 
the Prime Minister was misjudging the 


temper of the House. But on Jan. 18 he 
silenced his parliamentary enemies with 
a speech hailed as one of his finest and 
once more came eut master of the House 
(see page 23). 

A heavy’ cold reddened the Prime Min- 
ister’s eyes as he spoke and he took a 
luhcheon respite in order to ease the 
strain on his throat. But «during the 
speech, the husky voice mounted from 
low monotonous tones to the old oratori- 
cal vigor, and paused rarely, only when 
the speaker fumbled in his pocket for a 
coughdrop. 5: 

At first interruptions ‘came regularly 
from his most bitter, sharp-tongued crit- 
ics, the Laborite Aneurin Bevan and the 
Communist ‘Willie Gallacher. “Tell. me 
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the old, old story,” said Gallacher when 
Churchill reported on Greek atrocities, 
“We have heard all those lies before.” 
Churchill retorted: “I’m reading you facts 


_ and you do not like facts. I am telling you 


the truth and you fear the truth.” 

Slowly the interruptions died down as 
Churchill gripped his listeners with tales 
of horror, intimate glimpses into history, 
and determined self-justification. Indi. 
rectly, he challenged his critics to main- 
tain their attacks in the face of the in- 
formation he had just revealed, giving 
them the choice of admitting prior igno- 
rance or dishonesty. By the lunch recess 
the interruptions were over. * 

A good example of Churchill’s House 
of Commons manner was a deliberate 
and hilarious anticlimax, which the Prime 
Minister made in comparing Greek poli- 
tics with British: “If 1 had driven the 
wife of the deputy Prime Minister out 
to die in the snow, or the Minister of 
Labor had kept the Foreign Secretary 
in exile for a great many years, or the 


- Chancellor of the Exchequer had shot at 


and wounded the Secretary of State for 
War or the head of one or the other of 
the spending departments—if we who 
sit here together had all backbitten and 
double-crossed each other while pretend- 
ing to work together, if we had all put 


our own group and party first and our’ 


sa | nowhere, if we had all set ideolo- 
gies, slogans, or labels in front of com- 
prehension, comradeship, and duty—we 
should certainly have come to a general 
election much earlier than it-is now to 


The Mufti, Then the Rope 


At noon on Jan. 18 the presiding jus- 
tice, Mahmou 
verdict of the five-man Egyptian tribunal: 
“After considering this case in terms of 
Article 49, the court has decided to send 
the papers to the Mufti.” 

e words were like the crack of doom 
to Eliahu Bet-Tsouri and Eliahu Hakim, 
the fanatic Zionists and members of the 
Stern gang who on Nov. 6 killed Lord 
Moyne, British Minister Resident in the 
Middle East. Once the court had agreed 
on a death sentence, after a lengthy de- 
bate, it was bound by law to submit the 
decision for review to the Mufti of Egypt, 
Sheik Abdul-Megid Saleem, who alone 
has power to take a man’s life under the 
Koran. As they were handcuffed by tar- 
boosh-wearing guards, the two ers 
realized what was inevitable; there is no 
record of a death sentence ever having 
‘been rejected by the Mufti. 


Hungary Says ‘Enough’ 
Even as the last bitter fighting raged 
in Budapest last week, the new Hun- 


garian government signed an armistice in 


Moscow. On behalf of the Allies, Mar- 
shal Klementi E. Voroshiloff set these 
terms: cession of all territorial 


gains since 
1987 (sections: of Czecho-Slovakia, Ru- - 


Mansour Bey, read the , 
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"Til be seeing you...” 


A big railroad station is one of the sad- 
dest and gladdest places in the world. 
Here are tears of parting ...smiles of 


reunion . . . poignant loneliness . . . 
thrills of adventure. 


And today the story it tells is even 

-more vivid, as men and women in their 

country’s uniforms are funnelled to and 
from their war assignments. 

In some of America’s greatest rail 
terminals we of Fred Harvey view this 
living picture every day. Here we are 
hosts, serving the traveler’s many needs 
in our restaurants and shops. 

Today that’s a vastly greater job than 
ever before. Our hotels, restaurants, 
dining cars serve tens of thousands of 
extra meals daily to service men and 
women. That is ‘our wartime responsi- 
bility, to be faithfully fulfilled despite 
restrictions on food,equipment and 


manpower, and in the face of greatly 
increased civilian patronage. 

So, if we are not always able to serve 
you as in peacetime, we know you un- 
derstand. When final victory is won, 
we'll be seeing you again... at our very’ 
best...in old familiar places and at 
tomorrow’s new crossroads—new rail-. 
road stations, bus terminals, airports— 
wherever the skilled hand of a genial host 
is needed to help travelers on their way. 





Among the railway terminals where you will find Fred 
Harvey Restaurants, Shops and other services for the 
traveler, are the UNION STATIONS in Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Los Angeles, and the 
Dearborn Station in Chicago. 


RESTAURANTS - SHOPS» 
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mania, and Yugoslavia); reparations of 
$300,000,000 in commodities payable in 
six years (two-thirds to Russia, the rest 
to aggression victims); establishment of 
an Allied Control Commission in Buda- 
pest; a Hungarian declaration of war on 
Germany and a pledge of at least eight 
divisions. 


The Pupil’s Lesson 

A young man went on trial in a Paris 
court of justice last week, but the spirit 
and teachings of a 77-year-old dominated 
the courtroom. Robert Brasillach, 836-year- 
old journalist, novelist, and historian, was 
accused of intelligence with the enemy. 
But his counsel declared it was unjust to 


bring him to trial until the guilt of his 


mentor, Charles Maurras, was established. 
For Brasillach was one of the many young 
Frenchmen who espoused the cause of 
the arch-reactionary, super-royalist Maur- 
ras, longtime editor of L’Action Frangaise 
who is now awaiting trial himself. 

The specific charge against Brasillach 
was that he obtained his release from a 
German prison camp in 1941 by con- 
tributing an article to the notorious pro- 
Nazi weekly, Je Suis Partout, of which 
he then became editot-in-chief. In a 


dramatic defense, ‘Brasillach refused to ' 


repudiate his past acts. His counsel de- 
nounced the prosecutor as a turncoat 
who had prosecuted Communists for 
Vichy and now prosecuted collaboration- 
ists for Paris. But the court found Brasil- 
lach guilty and sentenced him to death. 
In Lyon this week Charles Maurras him- 
self comes to trial, and the Brasillach 
case may serve as a precedent. 


Koiso, Luzon Casualty? 


For political as well as military effect, 
the American attack on Luzon could not 
have been better timed. It caught Pre- 
mier Gen. Kuniaki Koiso off balance, for 
January is a critical month in the Japa- 
nese Government. The Diet meets in De- 
cember, goes through a few formalities, 
disperses for the New Year celebrations, 
and reconvenes in January. In the inter- 
val the government does its back-stage 
work on proposed legislation. Sometimes 
this string-pulling starts a revolt, and 
Cabinets often fall in January. 

Everything pointed to a new internal 
crisis in Japan last week. Koiso conferred 
right and left. On Sunday when the Diet 
met, the Premier told it that Japan faced 
its most serious crisis of the war and he 
announced a drastic new labor law under 
wan all classes would be mobilized for 
work. 

The expected opposition developed 
earlier when Admiral Seizo Kobayashi, 
convened the political wing of the Im- 
perial Rule Assistance Association, of 
which he is president. It emerged with 
characteristically vague resolutions, symp- 
toms of jitters rather than a plan, which 
urged a new party to “establish a pow- 
erful sure-victory national setup .. . and 
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Koiso and Japan undergo a crisis 


to lay down a definite course for the na- 
tion to follow.” The society’s proposals 
were taken to Premier Koiso before the 
Diet reconvened, but their pointed refer- 
ences to “a new setup” and “a political 
reformation” indicated that the intention 
was to oust him. 

The only power able to do that, how- 
ever, is the army clique which names 
the War Minister. By withdrawing the 
present minister, Field Marshal Gen. 
Gen Sugiyama, it could overthrow Pre- 
mier Koiso. 

But. even should the insurgents put 
sufficient pressure on the army to sacri- 
fice Koiso, they may not get the man they 
want. Although the nomination of a new 
Premier is ‘made to the Emperor by a 
civilian, Marquis Koichi Kido, Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, the soldiers 
always have the last word, for there can 
be no Cabinet without a War Minister. 


Significance-—~— 


The fact is that the Jap political setup 
is inimical to a totalitarian machine. Em- 
peror Hirohito is temperamentally un- 
fitted for the role of a dictator, but even 
if he were his divinity forbids him to 
play it. Below him all men are equal 
though open assumption of responsibility 
by an individual is rare. By tradition, de- 
veloped from the family system, the Jap- 
anese are incapable of reaching decisions 
without endless debate and compromise. 

The Imperial Rule Assistance Associa- 
tion is typical of the Jap mentality; a 
party to end parties, it is not a party at all. 
’ Without a dictator and with each mem- 
ber Bogert only by loyalty to the throne, 
cracks are bound to appear at critical 
times. Thus the unorganized elements 
break up into their various factions, leav- 
ing the held open for the eternal dictator, 
the army, to operate through: its nom- 
inees in the War Department. 
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Zombies Over the Hill 
Mass Desertions of Conscripts 
Will Have Political Repercussions 


Canadian newspapers and radio sta- 
tions knew some ing was up the day 
after New Year’s, when the Office of 
Censorship issued a directive, based on 
confideniial information from the De- 
fense Department, that any reports of 
Home Defense soldiers’ being AWOL 
would not be passed for publication. 
The obvious inference was that the first 
Home Defense troops (Zombies) en 
route overseas under the government’s 
new modified conscription policy (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 4, 1944) were causing 
trouble. 

Within a few days every news editor 
in Canada knew that the situation was 
widespread and possibly serious.. The 
Zombies were deserting in sizable num- 
bers, failing to return from pre-sailing 
leaves. The censorship was irksome, but 
defensible; to publish facts revealing im- 





‘ cities as Calgary and Regina. There had 


been> minor disorders at London, where 
Zombies of the Oxford Rifles and the 
Dufferin and Haldimand Rifles paraded 
in noisy groups before going AWOL. 
The Pacific Command announced that 
about 20 per cent of Home Defense in- 
fantry regiments ordered east had failed 
to renoet ack after being given leaves in 
Vancouver. , 


The Bad News: Still Canadians were 
unprepared for the shock when Defense 
Minister Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton re- 
vealed the real story, or at least part of 
it: 

@ Of 15,600 Home Defense troops or- 
dered overseas, half went AWOL from 
ports of embarkation, 1,500 reported 
back, 6,300 were still missing and liable 
to desertion charges after being AWOL 
21 days. McNaughton said there would 
be disciplinary action when the desert- 
ers were apprehended. 

@ Despite-the high percentage of defec- 
tion, a full complement of 8,300 Home 
Defense soldiers did reach Britain in the 


Canadian Army Photo 


At snow-blanketed Camp Borden, General McNaughton (left) inspects troops train- 
ing for overseas duty. But half of his drafted Zombies ran away rather than fight 


minent troop movements overseas would 
endanger security. So the silence was 
maintained until last week, when the 
anti-government Toronto Globe and Mail 
could stand ‘it no longer. 

In an editorial The Globe and Mail 
said it was convinced that security was 
no longer involved and broke the news: 
“There have been heavy desertions.” 
With the censorship lifted, immediate 
confirmation came fies Quebec, Mont- 
real, London, Ont., and such western 


first overseas movement of Canadian 
draftees in this war. The Canadian Army, 
said McNaughton, had anticipated the 
wave of pre-sailing deserters and had 
provided replacements at embarkation 
points. 
Significance-—— 

By running away from their units at 
the minute the Zombies stoked the 


fire of Canada’s conscription issue to full 
flame again. In the Ontario constituency 
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of Grey North, General McNaughton is 
seeking a seat in the House of Commons 
at a by-election scheduled for Feb. 5. 
His >spponents are Mayor Garfield Case 
of Owen Sound, a Progressive-Conserva- 
tive, and Air Vice Marshal Earl Godfrey, 
retired RCAF officer with a fine combat 
record in the last war, who is the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation (so- 
cialist) candidate. 

Should McNaughton be defeated, 
Prime Minister -Mackenzie King might 
well interpret Grey North’s verdict as 
repudiating his conscription policy and 
might feel he could not continue in office. 
Defeat for McNaughton thus might pre- 
cipitate a quick general election. There 
was deep concern in high government 
circles last..;week over the general’s 
chances. Certainly the desertion of Zom- 
bies, whom the King government has 
so long placated, would not help Mc- 
Naughton. 


Hunting License (House) 


In war-jammed Ottawa, a run started 
last week on the licenses which James A. 
Robertson, newly appointed Shelter Ad- 
ministrator for the Federal Prices Board, 
was issuing to house hunters under the 
newest of Canada’s wartime controls. 

Licenses to look for houses or apart- 
ments are required of newcomers to Ot- 
tawa and residents now occupying only 
one room. Landlords may not rent or sell 
space except to persons holding the of- 
ficial authorizations. In addition, Robert- 
son has the power to impose compul- 
sory billeting, though he hopes that he 
will never be forced to use this author- 
ity. But he is determined to eliminate 
the practices which are keeping Otta- 
wans unhoused: the passing on of houses 
and apartments from friend to friend, 
and the renting of ten-room houses by 
childless couples. 


Canadian Trends 


Short Pork: The possibility that pork 
rationing may be resumed is under study 
in Ottawa. Hog marketings were sharply 
reduced by growing overseas shipments, 
_ beef is plentiful everywhere in Can- 
ada. 


Air Expertness: Though Canada joined 
the Commonwealth Air Transport Coun- 
cil as the second best means of pooling 
technical know-how on international air 
transport, Ottawa still hopes for a broader 
setup that will take in all the United Na- 
tions. 


Unfinished Business: A shortage of 
skilled electricians and machinists is re- 
sponsible for Canada’s failing to finish a 
single one of the four destroyers that 
are now under construction. They were 
authorized more than two years ago, 
but the big merchant-ship construction 
program has had precedence in the labor 


market. 
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Shoo-In 7 
Aguirre’s Heir, Castaneda Castro, 
Walks Into Salvadoran Presidency — 


Four months before the Jar. 14-16 elec- 
tions there were five aspirants for the 
Presidency of El] Salvador. José Cipriano 
Castro, the candidate with the smallest 
following, withdrew on Nov. 6. In De- 
cember Arturo Romero, sparkplug of the 
May revolution, although widely regarded 
as the popular favorite, abandoned his 
campaign. He did not want his name or 
his party to be involved in such a farce, he 
explained, because Provisional President 
Osmin Aguirre Salinas’s “arbitrary regime 
of terror does not permit the exercise of 
free suffrage.” 

A few days before the election Gen. 
Antonio Claramount Lucero and the 
newspaperman Napoleén Viera Altamir- 
ano followed suit on the grounds that 
they could not buck the powerful ma- 
chine of the only other candidate, Gen. 
Salvador Castafeda Castro; who was 
backed by Aguirre. 


A One-Horse Race: Castafieda Castro 
received 312,754 votes when Salvadorans 
went to the polls last week. Aguirre re- 





Tiempo 


Castaneda Castro: Then there was one 


ceived 2,030 votes, although he was not 
a candidate. The four disappearing can: 
- didates polled scattered ballots as follows: 
Claramoun 651; Romero, 191; Viera Al- 
tamirano, 135; Cipriano Castro, 71. One 
vote was cast for Hector David Castro, 
former Ambassador to the United States. 
The new Salvadoran President was 
born: at Cojutepeque on Aug. 6, 1888, He 


entered the army in 1905 and by 1929 
had risen to the rank of brigadier general. 
He was serving as director of the military 
school when Gen. Maximiliano Hernan- 
dez Martinez, who was overthrown last 
May, seized power in December 1931, 
and he was Martinez’s Minister of the In- 
terior from that time until January 1934. 

Six feet tall and with graying hair 
the General is soft-spoken and even- 
tempered. Widely traveled in Europe, he 
speaks French as well as Spanish. He is 
married and has three children. 


Show of Fingers: Before the elections 
were held, Provisional President Aguirre 
had answered his. critics in a message 
broadcast Jan. 11. The freedom and im- 
partiality of the voting was guaranteed, 
he said. The government had done all it 
could to prevent the withdrawal of oppo- 
sition candidates, and there was no basis 
for their charges that he was trying to 
impose Castafieda Castro on the nation. 

To prevent multiple voting, automo- 
bile traffic between towns, except for 


-diplomati¢ cars and vehicles carrying 


foodstuffs, was forbidden and the right 
index finger of each voter was marked 
with indelible ink after balloting. It was 
announced officially that no incidents oc- 
curred during the polling. 

But in spite of Aguirre’s assurances and 
elaborate precautions, various sources in 
Washington cast doubt on the fairness of 
the elections and democratic character of 
the new government. Skeptics charged 
the Castafieda regime was descended di- 
rectly from the Martinez dictatorship 
through the Aguirre administration. 


é e e > 
Peluffo ‘Distanciado 

In the summer of 1948 a rather naive 
letter from Admiral Segundo Stomi, then 
Foreign Minister of Argentina, opened 
the way for a stinging rebuke from Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull. Storni was 
so thoroughly discredited that he was 
forced to resign. 

Last week this pattern was repeated. 
The Pan American Union had turned 
down Foreign Minister Orlando Peluffo’s 
request for a conference of American 
foreign ministers to discuss the “Argen- 
tine problem.” On Jan. 15 a Presidential 
summons cut short Peluffo’s vacation at 
Mar del Plata. He returned to Buenos 
Aires and held a long conference with 
President Farrell and Vice President 
Perén. A few hours later he resigned. 


Significance~——— 

Peluffo emphasized that he had been 
distanciado (withdrawn or separated) 
from the government because of his 
“points of view on the course which the 


government has lately taken in its in- 
ternal policy,” rather than for reasons of 








foreign policy. This explanation sup- 


. ported the view that the Pan American 
’ Union affair was merely a convenient ex- 


cuse and that Peluffo’s fall was actually 
a personal victory for Perdén. 

It has been reported that at a re- 
cent gathering of army leaders Peluffo 
protested against the ambitious Perdén’s 
“personalism.” It has also been said that 
conservative elements in the government, 
fearful of Perén’s ostentatious wooing of 
labor, have been trying to build up 
Peluffo as a potential opposition candi- 
date to Perén in the supposedly forth- 
coming elections. This interpretation 
would explain apparent inconsistencies in 
the situation, especially the fact that both 
Peluffo and Perén, whatever ir re- 
spective motives, represent the mod- 
erate elements in the government as op- 
posed to the right extremists. 

So Argentina’s foreign policy appears 
again to have become a football in the 
internal struggle for power. ' 


Pin-Up? 

President Edelmiro Farrell of Argen- 
tina, who has a sense of humor, doesn’t 
seriously object to his nickname, “King 
Kong,” but the Subsecretariat of Press 
and Information is more sensitive. In a 
contest which closed last week it offered 
a prize of 1,000 pesos (about $250) to 
the photographer or retoucher, amateur 
or professional, who prepared the best 


International 
Farrell: Retoucher wanted 


photograph of General Farrell. Contest 
rules permitted any amount of retouch- 
ing to improve the finished effect. The 
newspaper Atlantico of Bahia Blanca ex- 
plained: “It is not denied that what is 
wanted is a photograph in which the 
President appears more pleasing. It does 
not matter if fidelity to the model is im- 
paired in any way.” 
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: Chicago Daily News 
Lost to the farm: The new draft sends these Illinois plowmen to the armed forces 
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Crop Miracles Counted On in 1945 
Despite Pinch in Men and Tools 


Food Chief Calls on Farmers 
for More Production Than 1944; 
Weather Giyes Them a Break 


other year of splendid farm achievement. 
Jones spoke in no abstract terms; total 
crop planting was scheduled at 363,- 
635,000 acres, 3 per cent more than 
last. year.* Production of milk cows, 
milk, and chickens were all due to be 
New and record-breaking crop goals stepped up. Cattle slaughter also was to 
were set last week for the American farm- be increased. 
er. But he will have to reach them with 
fewer men and not enough machines. More From Less: The pinches in farm 
Some 864,000 farm men between 18 machinery already are being felt. One 
and 26 are being called up by their draft of the greatest is in heavy implements 
boards for reexamination; of this number for spring planting. War Production 
100,000 to 180,000 are.very likely to Board officials are noncommittal on the 
wind up in the armed forces. The pro- prospects for increased output of such 
duction of most kinds of farm machinery machinery this year, though they hold out 
—tractors are an exception—is 20 to 25 some hope for a better supply of repair 
per cent behind the 1945 goals. And the parts. In any case, even those war de- 
soil itself has been drained of some of its velopments which might make more agri- 
fertility, as mines and oil wells have been cultural machinery available would come 
drained of their riches, by high ~ war 


too late this year to erase the pa” of 
crop reduction because of machinery 
shortages. 


On the labor front, the prospects of * 


bringing in more workers from the Allied 
and good-neighbor countries to piece out 
the dwindling supply at home do not seem 
bright. Congress has picked a bad year to 
draw the purse strings. Last December 
Congress appropriated $20,000,000 for 
the farm-labor program this year, with 
a carry-over of $8,000,000 previously ap- 
propriated but not spent. Last year there 
was an appropriation of $30,000,000 and 
a carry-over of $9,000,000 for the farm 
program. 

Plans for this year include the use of 
60,000 Mexican farm laborers compared 
with 70,000 last year and 18,000 from the 


- West Indies instead of the 25,000 in 1944. 


The 1,000 dairy experts from Newfound- 
land who helped out in 1944, however, 
are expected back again in 1945. At the 
peak of the harvest last year 75,000 war 
prisoners worked on American farms. The 
War Department promises that many 
again, and food officials are convinced of 
the need for even more. The Women’s 
Land Army and the Victory Corps of vol- 
unteer student farm workers also will be 
called on to do more in 1945 crop produc- 
tion. 

Farther removed from the immediate 
production picture, but perhaps more im- 
portant in the long run, is what is hap- 
pening to the rich soil which is growing 
record crops despite war handicaps. De- 
partment -of Agriculture experts believe 


that enough fertilizer has been put back - 


into the ground to make up for what the 
crops have taken from it. And with the 
1945 fertilizer output expected to be 
about the same as last year’s, the problem 
is not pressing at the moment. Continu- 
ing erosion is one of the worst of farm- 
land destroyers, but it is neither more 
nor less than before the war, and the 
crop goals should be attained despite the 
handicap. 

Significance 

Planning countrywide crops on pa- 
per in January is a necessary first step in 
assuring the wartime food supply. But it 
is not necessarily a conclusive step. 

Two things will determine what comes 
out of the fields and pastures and into the 
markets in the next year. First, of course, 
is the weather, and War Food ‘Administra- 
tor Jones gambled heavily on at least an 
average break when he set a higher crop 
goal for fewer men and less machinery. 
Second will be the way in which the farm 
labor situation is handled. Young men 
raised on the American farm cannot be 
replaced easily by substitute labor. But 








schedules. 
War Food Administrator Marvin F. acco. Jone natchin 
Jones was unworried; he counted on  ¢65-454,000 acres; flue-cured t 
the farmers to provide another produc- 
tion miracle, as they had done in 1944. 
He conceded human.and material: short- 
ages, but predicted that 1945 will be an- , dozen, 


acres; flue-cured tobacco for cigarettes, 
502,700 a 


acres, prcduction last year, 98,722,000 acres 
Marks for farmers to sh 


26,868,000, last year, 26,112,000; milk productio 


burley tobacco, also used in arettes, cres 


ds; h d pullets on farms by next Jan. 1, 475, ; eggs, 4,850,000,000 
wets jast year, £790,000,000; eattle and calf slaughter, 85,000,000 head, last year, 83,000,000 head. 


*®Above last year’s totals were the goals for flaxseed, sugar beets, cover-crop seeds, dry beans, potatoes, and 
tobacco. Jones aimed at matching last year’s record yield of legume hay seeds and soybeans. 

1944 7 production were: wheat, 67,731,000 acres, last veer's paggection, 
1,048,800 acres, production last year, 1, 300 acres; 
. production last year, 472,700 acres; corn, $9,098,000 


oot at in raising livestock and livestock products included: milk cows on farms, 
120,582,000, 
000,000, last year, 515,081, 


pounds, last year, 119,200,000,000 
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i “Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


HOMEWORK FOR BUSINESSMEN 


It’s A SIMPLE MATTER of history —the 
record of what happens to business after 
wars. And what does the record show? 

Among other things, it shows that 
employees have to make many adjust- 
ments. Wartime jobs must be forsaken. 
New livelihoods must be secured. Made 
of living must be re-scaled to amount of 
income. a 

Since these adjustments ate coinci- 
dent with lowered civilian morale, it is 
no wonder that~postwar history shows 


an alarming increase in business losses 
due to employee dishonesty. And it is 
the employee in a position of trust who 
has the greatest opportunity co go wrong, 

Precisely. because of this, The Mary- 
land offers a program that will be of 
interest to every business, large or small. 
It is The Maryland's program for post- 


SS fWNI ON 
PROGRAM FOR 
POSTWAR SECURITY 
against Employee Dishonesty 
ee A ee 


war security against employee dis- 
honesty. zl 

Briefly, this program gives you com- 
plete security against losses that occur 
due to the dishonesty of any of your em- 
ployees, no matter what their work, no 
matter who they may be. It is a far- 
sighted program, an economical pro- 
gram—and it is available now. Ask any 
Maryland agent or broker for full infor- 
mation. Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


ENGURANCE OFZERS A SPLENDID CAREER FOR THE RETURNING. WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN BUSINESS 
. . ; IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE TO OUR HOME OFFICE 
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the law still stands that a farm worker 
must be deferred in the draft if he is 
doing essential crop-production work and 
cannot be replaced. And most rural draft- 
board members are farmers who know 
that crops must be raised if the country 
is to be fed. 

So far crop production records have 
been attained despite a fall in the farm 
population of 16 per cent between 1940 
and 1944 and a drop of 5 per cent in farm 
employment in the same period. Increased 
mechanization has been one of the chief 
answers to date—29 per cent more me- 
chanical corn pickers in use since 1941, 23 
per cent more combine-harvesters, and 49 
per cent more milking machines. But this 
pace cannot be kept up indefinitely un- 
less farm-machinery makers are freed of 
some of their war tasks and put back to 
making plows and tractors. 

The coming crops already have had a 
break from the weather. Winter has pro- 
vided plenty of snow and rain in most 
sections of the nation, and there will be 
a good subsoil reserve of moisture this 
spring. 


Big and Bad? 


The members of the Washington Club, 
the oldest women’s organization in the 
capital, like to hear big shots talk on 
news-worthy topics. Last Thursday eve- 
ning Assistant Attorney General Wendell 
Berge obliged. He told them about “The 
Challenge of Cartels.” 

As chief of the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice, Berge is an 
authority on cartels. A few hours earlier 
he had started a suit against the General 
Electric Co. The civil action, filed in 
Federal District Court at Newark, N. J., 
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with the approval of the Army and 
Navy,* accused GE of conspiring with 
six companies in Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Germany, and Japan, to 
divide the world into marketing areas, 
eliminate competition, and exchange 
patents on an exclusive basis. The agree- 
ments began in 1919, according to. the 
Justice Department complaint, and cov- 
ered generators, transformers, switch 
gear, motors, refrigerators, vacuum clean- 
ers, toasters, and other electrical equip- 
ment. 

Berge maintained that GE’s accords 
with the British: still are operative and 
that the others, although suspended dur- 
ing the war, nevertheless are in effect. 
Fearing they would be resumed and ex- 
tended after the war, he asked the court 
for a perpetual injunction to prevent 
GE from participating. Countries favor- 
ing cartels will not institute reprisals, he 
said, because “they need oux trade worse 
than we need theirs.” ; 

President Charles E: Wilson denied 
any conspiracy by GE. He recalled that 
in 1922 the company had disclosed its 
foreign agreements to the Justice Depart- 
ment and asserted that all subsequent 


‘understandings “have followed the same 


pattern.” To show their benefit he point- 
ed out that the technical information 
about cemented tungsten carbide (which 
speeds the cutting of metals), turned over 
to GE by Germany “long before the 
war,” had maintained the wartime sup- 
ply of tungsten carbide in the U.S.. 


- Great Britain, and Russia. 





®The Justice Department has suspended for the 
duration three other antitrust suits involving General 
Electric because prosecution would interfere with the 
war effort. Berge said he did not know the attitude of 
the Army and Navy concerning actual trial of the 
new case, 














‘Acme 
Snow Use: Pushed by a locomotive, this Rube Goldberg-like creation clears snow 
from tracks in the yards of the Boston ¢& Maine Railroad. Rotating disks throw the 
snow onto a conveyor belt, which deposits it in a tank car where the heat from the 
locomotive melts it. With frosty fingers, the B ¢ M figures that the 14,000-gallon 
tank car can handle 18,000 cubic feet of snow. iest sh 











Downey’s combine harvests sunflowers 


Seeds of the Sun 


To the farmers of Piatt County, IIL, 
who had gambled 100 acres on a new 
‘ cash crop, the initial payoff came last 
week. The sunflower seed they had sown 
in June and harvested in October was 
being protessed. A golden brown, oily 
liquid gushed from pipes into a huge vat, 
to be snapped up eagerly by a national 
grocery manufacturer for salad dressing. 


The residue meal will go into breakfast . 


cereals. A lusty competitor of soybeans, 
sunflower seed had become a potential 
farm crop and an important human food. 

For Ezra Levin, the stocky 53-year-old 
food chemist, onetime newspaperman, 
and former associate professor of soils at 
Michigan State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science, it was the culmina- 
tion of lengthy experiments, As the owner 
of Viobin, a corporation producing de- 
fatted wheat germ and wheat-germ oil at 


a plant in Monticello, Ill., Levin had 


wondered why American farmers had 
done so little with sunflower seeds. Al- 


though the raw product grew profusely at’ 


home, the nation annually imported mil- 
lions of pounds of -sunflower oil, chiefly 
for food. One big producer was Argen- 
tina; another, Russia. 

Levin ‘set up a pilot processing plant 
and found a solvent (ethylene dichloride) 


which literally washed. the oil from the © 


crushed seed, and conserved food values 


and acted as a preservative. 


Converting a Farmer: Then Levin 
began talking sunflower production to his 
farmer neighbors of Piatt County. One was 
Bert Downey of Monticello. Canada was 
conducting sunflower tests at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, and Downey crossed 
the border to get more information. He 
returned with an enthusiastic store of it. 

-That was enough for the rest of the 
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SERVE AMERICA’S ¥ 


KaM High Temperature Insulations 
make highways for heat 


e Oil, at 800°F., pours continuously through these 


ipes. They have been insulated with K&M Hy- 
Temp Combination and K&M “Featherweight” 
85% Magnesia which help maintain exact temper- 
ature control. These products also serve many 
other lines throughout this vast refinery. 


K&M High Temperature Insulations perform a 
vitally important function in this type of process, 
In addition to temperature control, they save heat 


and fuel. Their efficiency has been proved.over the 


‘years in hundreds of plants in numerous industries 


. «. especially in power plants. 


~K&M “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia is designed 


for temperatures up to 600°F.—Hy-Temp for . 
temperatures up to 1900°F. For further informa- 
tion, write us. é 
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- group. Collectively they agreed to allot 
100 acres to the new crop. Levin man- 
aged to get a donation of short-variety 
seed from the Canadian wheat pool— 
American sunflowers grow too tall to be 
harvested by machinery. The seed did 
not arrive until June, but, undaunted, the 
farmers made a late planting. 

- Toward the end of September the fields 
flowered and the experimenters ordered 
a specially adjusted combine. On Oct. 25, 
_ 500 farmers and agricultural experts 
watched the harvest begin. The yield was 
900 pounds of seed an acre. Earlier plant- 
ing is expected to produce a minimum of 
1,600 pounds an acre. 


Levin has assured the growers 3 cents 


a pound for seed, plus a share in the 
profits, a larger return on an acre than for 
soybeans. Although they know there are 
still many unanswered questions about 
the new crop (its effect on soil fertil- 
ity, susceptibility to insects, etc.), the 
Piatt County farmers readily accepted 
Levin’s offer and are upping the stakes. 
In 1945 they will plant 500 acres of 
* sunflowers. 


“Roses Are Red” 


The greeting-card industry claims that 
the first valentine was a heart-shaped rock 
a caveman pitched at his girl. Centuries 
of lacy refinements slowed that direct ap- 
went 4 but now it is staging a comeback. 
As thousands of red-paper hearts moved 





through the overseas mail to the fighting 
fronts last week the industry noted: (1) 
a preference for cards that said “I love 
you” without beating around the bush 
and (2) a record-breaking demand that 
was depleting supplies long before St. 
Valentine’s Day, Feb. 14. 

The trade has enjoyed a wartime boom 
which grossed more than $55,000,000 for 
the manufacturers. last year. But it had 
to be satisfied with 60 per cent of 1942’s 
paper consumption. Reckoning St. Valen- 
tine’s Day second only to Christmas in 
sales importance, it has saved some paper 
by cutting down on the number of pages. 
But colorful-inks, glass beads, and “flitter” 
(shiny materials) produce a reasonable 
facsimile of the prewar article. Retail 
prices range from 5 cents for the heart- 
shaped type exchanged by school chil- 
dren to $5 for elaborate, hand-made cre- 
ations. Bee 

Manufacturers predict. that sales this 
year will top the 1944 record of twenty 
greeting cards for all occasions (Christ- 
mas, birthdays, etc.) for each man, wom- 
an, and‘ child in the country. Women buy 
85 per cent of all greeting cards, and a 
major share of their Valentine purchases 
will go to servicemen. Although GI val- 
entine senders abroad may have to con- 
tent themselves with V-mail missives of 
their own devising, sailors will be more 
fortunate. Most ships’ stores have put 
= . good supply of the conventional 

ind. 


Mixing hearts and hokum, greeting-card manufacturers see a record Valentine sale 
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Cheaper Air Fare? 


The airlines last week unfolded their 
strategy for meeting the government’s 
demand for rate reductions. Instead of 
cutting airmail charges by the full 47 
per cent sought by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board (NEwsweEEk, Jan. 15), they will 
try to head the major part of the reduc- 
tion into passenger fares. 

‘American Airlines and United Air 
Lines, the two largest domestic com- 
panies, carried the ball for the industry. 
After asking the CAB to modify or with- 
draw its airmail proposal, American an- 
nounced a contemplated decrease of 6% 
per cent in passenger fares. United added 
its opposition to the CAB’s request and 
offered to trim fares by 10 per cent. 

The carriers would derive no competi- 
tive gain from an airmail rate slash be- 
cause the savings would go to the Post 
Office Department. But the alternative, 
a passenger-fare reduction, would nar- 
row the price gap between air and rail- 
road travel. Under its new tariffs United 
would charge $35 for a one-way ride from 
New York to Chicago, compared with 
rail fares of $20.02 for a coach seat, 
$36.93 for a lower berth, and $39.73 for 
a roomette. 

Although United outdid American in - 
its proposed cut, airline officials do not 
expect a rate war. They reason that: (1) 
financially, the industry can’t afford such 
strife and (2) the CAB would prevent 
rates from falling to a level that would 
make government subsidies necessary 
again. 


Another Nickel, Please 


To the 667,000 stockholders of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
President Waker S. Gifford last week re- 
ported an unhappy paradox. Despite rec- 
ord business in 1944, the system failed by 
19 cents to earn the $9 dividend paid an- 
et since 1922. 

en the war boom was getting under 
way. in 1940, AT&T showed a profit of 
'$210,000,000—the equivalent of $11.26 a 
share—from revenues of $1,174,000,000. 
But in the year ended last Nov. 30, when 
gross had climbed to $1,760,000,000, the 
system was able to translate only $168,- 
000,000—or $8.81 a ‘share—into net in- 
come. 

Gifford explained why: (1) In the face 
of mounting labor and material costs, 
telephone rates remained unchanged or, 
in the case of long-distance calls, dropped; 
(2) soaring Federal income and excess- 
profits taxes reached $274,000,000 in 
1944, 

Gifford gave no hint of the probable 
outcome of the board’s dividend meeting 
on Feb. 21. But investors who noted 
AT&T’s comfortable cash position thought 


the directors would come through with 


the regular quarterly declaration of $2.25. 
On the New York Stock Exchange the 
stock held its ground, hovering around 
$168, only $4 below the 1944-45 high. 








We get the nicest complaints ! 


We never heard of Ken Johnston until he sent us a 
complaint. And now he’s one of our favorite people. 


Here’s the story, in Ken’s own words: ' 


“My workshop has always been a favorite hangout 
for the boys. But recently, they’ve taken to coming 
more often, and staying longer. 


“Maybe it’s coincidence, but this happened at just 
about the same time as I started to make my drinks 
with your perfectly grand-tasting Kinsey whiskey. 

“Don’t get me wrong—it’s a pleasure to serve my 
friends with such a smooth and satisfying whiskey. 


But now Ill always wonder—is it me or my Kinsey 


‘they love?” 


Well, folks, that’s the story. If you start serving 
rich, mellow Kinsey (remember, 52 years of “know- 
how” goes into every bottle!) you'll probably become 
a more popular host, too. 


Don’t say we didn’t warn you! 


For Unhurried Moments 


KINSEY 


The Unhurried Whiskey 


A Blended Whiskey * 86.8 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits ¢ Kinsey Distilling Corporation, Linfield, Pa. 








When you want protection . . . use steel! War or 
peace. Steel is better than ever today, because of war- 
time research. Many of the improvements have come 
from United States Steel laboratories. You’ll meet 
these better steels when peace returns. In railroad cars 
and washing machines. Automobiles and electric irons. 
Fences and steel windows. And they’ll be marked 
with the U-S-S Label. Your guide to quality steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY ¢ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION « FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, 
TRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY e VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Some days ago at a luncheon, 
when the subject of the government's 
financial program was raised, one high- 
ly regarded student of such matters 
observed: “It really is amazing what 
a good job we are doing in this coun- 
try in handling the finances of. the 
war. 








That is a quite widely held view 
today and it needs watching. It is a 
reflection of becoming immunized 
against the implications of trends 
which are long continued—a reflection 
of gradually coming to assume that, 
because a policy has continued month 
after month and year after year, there 
no longer‘is any reason to be especial- 
ly concerned about it. 

















Perhaps the following five com- 
parisons will drive home just how far 
those who think we are doing a good 
job have become thus immunized 
against what is going on. 

This column under the date of May 
= 1948, or just twenty months ago, 
said: 








1—“According to a report just made 
public by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, total deposits in our ‘active 
banks’ at the end of 1942 were just a 
little in excess of $100,000,000,000. 
At the end of 1989—that is, at the 
beginning of the war—the comparable 
figure was $68,600,000,000. In three 
years, therefore, deposits in our banks 
have increased by some $31,000,000,- 
000, or by 45 per cent . . . There never 
has been such an expansion of purchas- 
ing power in the form of bank deposits 
in any country in the world.” 

Official figures for deposits on last 
Dec. 31 are not yet available. The un- 
official estimate is that they were about 
$138,500,000,000, that is, a further 
increase of $38,500,000;000 in a mere 
twenty months. That means that in 
only five years we have more than 
doubled the total volume of bank de- 
posits in this country. 






















2—“Money in circulation . . . has 
now reached the amazing total of $16,- 
800,000,000. In the 1920s we nor- 
mally had about $4,000,000,000 in 
circulation . . . Even at the peak of 
the hoarding at the time of the closing 
of the banks in 1933 the total rose to 
only $7,538,000,000.” 

The total now is $25,200,000,000 
















BUSINESS TIDES 
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Merrily We Roll Along 


by RALPH ROBEY 


—an increase of $8,400,000,000 in 
twenty months. 


_38—“Government expenditures cur- 


rently are running about $235,000,000 | 


a day, which is approximately $1.75 
for every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. Of this $1.75 only 
about 75 cents is being raised by taxes. 
The other dollar is being borrowed. 
Again, there never has. been anything 
like this in our history, or in the his- 
tory of any other nation except in 
periods of wild financial disorder.” 

During the past seven months gov- 
ernment expenditures have averaged 
about $1.90 a day for every man, 
woman, and child in the country, and 
of this some 80 cents has been raised 
in taxes and $1.10 by borrowing. 


4—“Tn its borrowing the government 
is not making any headway in siphon- 
ing off the increased earrtings of the 
public. The Second’ War Loan just 
completed . . . was a dismal failure in 
this particular. Out of the $18,533,- 
000,000 raised, under $3,000,000,000 
came from individuals.” 

In the Sixth War Loan just com- 
pleted $5,900,000,000 out of a total 
of $21,600,000,000 came from indi- 
viduals, which is an improvement, but 
the “inflationary gap” is continuing to 
grow month after month. 


5—“To make the constant [govern- 
ment] borrowing from the banks pos- 
sible . . . the Federal Reserve Banks 
have had to create billions of dollars 
of reserves for >ur commercial banks. 
This is done by th purchase of gov- 
ernment -bligations. Specifically, the 
Reserve Banks have bought some 
$3,600,000,000 of such bonds, bills, 
and notes within the past year.” 

In the intervening twenty months 
the Reserve Banl.: have bought an ad- 
ditional $12,500,000,000 of govern- 
ment obligations. Their total holdings 
now are $18,700,000,000. 


In the face of these facts it is no: 


time to start patting ourselves on the 
back for the good job we are doing. 
As stated twenty months ago: “Every 


one of these developments spells in-. 


flation . . . In no other country in the 
world is an equally bad record being 
made.” ‘. 

That conclusion was true twenty 
months ago. It is equally true today. 
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...are yours ready for 


postwar production ? 


@ When the tools in your shop turn to peace- 
time operations, they must keep pace with 
fast production schedules. Worn tools must 
be replaced; new developments in tool-mak- 
ing must be investigated. Keller offers from 
its pneumatic tool line— grinders, riveters, 
drills .. .innumerable other new tools for 
smooth operation, speed, and power at mini- 
mum maintenance...all tools that do the job! 
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~ Keller Tool Company 
4501 Jack Street © Grand Haven, Michigan 
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TRANSITION. 





Born: A girl, to Artur RvuBINSTEIN, 
famous Polish pianist, and Mrs.. RuBin- 
TEIN; in Los Anges Jan. 17. The Rubin- 
steins have a girl, 11, and a boy, 9. 


Birthdays: THE Earn. or Dwyror (Da- 
vid Lloyd George), former British Prime 
Minister who recently retired from Par- 
liament, 82, Jan. 17. 

Cary GRANT, movie actor and third 
husband of the heiress Barbara Hutton, 
41, Jan. 18. 


Separated: Dr. ADAM CLayTON POWELL 
Jn., Harlem congressman, and Mrs. Isa- 
BEL PowELL; in New York, Jan. 18. The 
agreement was reached out of court after 
Mrs. Powell withdrew her suit charging 
‘ that Powell, or of the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church, was “infatuated with 
. +. a night-club performer.” At the time 
of the suit Hazel Scott, boogie-woogie 
pianist, said she hoped she and. Powell 
- would: be married “when he is free.” 


Divorced: Mrs. 
HELEN W, NELSON, 
and Donatp. M. 
NELSON, special 
representative of 
the .President; in 
Chicago, Jan. 19. 
In_ her ‘suit Mrs. 
Nelson said she 
and her husband 
had been separated 
since Dec. 15, 1940. 
Married eighteen 
years, the Nelsons have no children. 
EmMETT L. KELLy, 46, Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey circus clown, and 
Mivprep Rircuig, 19; in Cleveland, Jan. 
19. The' couple was married at the circus 
in Madison Square Garden, New York, 
last April. 





Associated Press 


Mrs. Nelson 


Babies: In Omaha, Neb., 6-month-old 
Patricia ANN Kroupa had a sirup can 
jammed on her head.. After = 
and a 


had removed it with tin shears 
can opener, the ba- 
by’s brother, Joseph, 
4, explained: “It 
wouldn’t fit me 
so I gave it to 
her.” 

In Weymouth, 
Mass., Raymond Mc- 
Leod, father of 1- 
year-old triplets, 
DorEEN, Davin, and 
DoNALEE, built a 
gadget for feeding 
all three at once. 
Each bottle is held 
by a metal bracket 
at the end of a pole. 
The poles, attached ~ 
to a board across the 
bed, are adjustable 
in length. 


Associated Press 






One baby with trouble enou 





Associated Press 


- Shirley closed her eyes like a veteran 


Sweet Sixteen: On Jan. 19, in Holly- 
wood, SHIRLEY TEMPLE, 16, movie ac- 
tress, was kissed for the first time before 
the cameras. For the charity-bazaar scene 
from “Kiss and Tell” in which Shirley 
sells kisses, she kissed 22 actors. Jerome 
Courtland, her boy friend in the picture, 
was first in line. One of the bit players, 
Jerry Shane, an ex-marine from Grand 
Rapids, Mich., commented: “Guadalcanal 
was never like this.” 


Exit Lines: In Margate, England, Ma}. 
ARTHUR CorBETT-SMITH, 65, author, pub- 
licist, and onetime stage producer, sent 
police a farewell statement, then shot 
himself on the Margate Promenade. The 
document, which was entitled “Corbett- 
Smith on His Self-Dispatch,” said: “Both 
His Majesty’s government and my local 
council have stated my services are no 
longer required. I’ve had a very wonder- 

l life . . . I view with loathing the in- 
cidence and stigmata of old age. Every 
man and woman at the age of 60 should 
show cause why he or she should con- 
tinue to exist. If continued existence 
doesn’t . . . benefit the community, then— 
the lethal chamber.” 


gh for three . . . end three others being fed 


— 


Found: On Jan. 19, off Luzon, Lt. ALEx- 
ANDER VrRaciu, leading Navy ace re- 
ported missing Dec. 15, walked aboard 
a Seventh Fleet flagship. Shot down in 
a battle over Luzon, Vraciu said that 
guerrillas had run out to meet him with 
clothing before his parachute reached 
the ground. At guerrilla headquarters an 
American officer who knew when Luzon 
would be invaded put Vraciu im’charge - 


. of 160 men who were to get through the 


Japenese lines to the Americans after the 

ings. Vraciu, who has. two_Distin- 
guished Flying Crosses and three Air 
Medals, shot down. six enemy planes in 


‘eight minutes over the Marianas last 


June. 


Wanted: On Jan. 19, from Washington, 
FBI Director J. Epcan Hoover put out 
“wanted” bulletins for three Nazi agents 
who are under orders to enter the United 
States. They are Oscar Max Wilms, 37, 
Max Christian Johannes Schneeman, 44, 
and Hans Rudolph. Christian Zuehls- 
dorff, 25. All three trained overseas with 





Have you seen Oscar, Max, or Hans? 


Erich Gimpel and William Colepaugh, 
the spies who landed on the Maine coast 
~~ were recently picked up in New 
York. 


Died: Cuar.es M. Hay, 65, of St. Louis, 


“Mo., executive director of the War Man- 


power Commission; in Washington, Jan. 
16. Hay died the day that Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt returned from a tour of European 
battle fronts to relieve him as acting chair- 
man of the WMC. 

Francis T. Ma 
LONEY, 50, Demo- 
cratic Senator from 
Connecticut; in Meri- 
den, Conn., Jan. 16. 
A supporter of New 
Deal social reforms, 
Maloney was author 
of a recent bill de- 
signed to streamline 
Congressional proce- 
dure. 

GitBertT PATTEN 
78, who wrote the 
“Frank Merriwell” 
stories under the 
name of Burt L. 
Standish; in Vista, 
Calif., Jan. 16 (see 
page 44), 
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PUSH-ON 
SPEED NUT 





SPEED NUT is started over 
stud by hand aaa 





-. then pushed down on 
'. stud with tool. 


Spring Tenston Lock 





Parts are held together with 
firm spring tension lock. 


FASTEST 


THING 





@ It's just as simple and easy as 
that! For this unique spring steel 
fastener needs only to be pushed 
over rivets, nails, tubing, wire, in- 
tegral die cast or plastic studs to 
lock parts firmly together. Threads 
are unnecessary because the spring 
prongs of the nut provide a friction 
lock on even the smoothest of 
chrome surfaces. 

But easy attachment is not the 
only advantage gained by using 


‘Push-On type SPEED NUTS. Costly 


threaded inserts, drilling and tap- 
ping are eliminated — molding 
costs reduced — assembly speeded 


up — and vibration loosening pre- 
vented. These fasteners are avail- 
able in many sizes and shapes... 
rectangular, square, round, or they 
may be specially designed to fit 
your particular requirements. 

If, you want to improve the 
attachment of name plates, em- 
blems, trim strips, grilles, or other 
light-weight parts, write now for 
samples of Push-On type SPEED 
NUTS, giving stud diameter and 
any other pertinent assembly de- 
tails. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


2015 FULTON ROAD, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
in Cenede: Wallece Barnes Co., Lid., Hemilten, Ontario 


ln Englend: Simmonds Aerecessories, Lid., Londen 
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PATENTED 
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* Trade Mork Reg. U, S. Pat. Off. 


FAS TENIN G §& Embodied in all Speed Nut-Designs 


THE BASIC PRINCIPLE 
of Spring-Tension Lock is 
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SCIENCE iCE AND MEDICINE 











Cold Amputation: Ice bags are placed on the hip to start refrigeration 























Ice bags surround the stump after the operation to prevent pain and swelling 


Salvage by Ice 
Cold Therapy Prolongs Lives, 
Saves Limbs, Prevents Shock 


The 28-year-old Navy man with a shell 
wound in his right thigh was brought 
aboard ship in a Sate of profound shock. 
His injured le and blue; no 
pulse beat d ‘be: felt. Immediate am- 
putation was indicated, but the sailor's 
condition was so poor that recovery 
seemed doubtful. 

Instead, Navy doctors tied up the 
blood vessels, dusted the wounds with 
sulfa powder, and packed them loosely 
with vaseline gauze. Then the entire ley 
was chilled to just above freezing in an 
insulated cabinet attached to the Freon 
cooling unit of the ship's drinking foun- 
tain. 

Results from the réfrigeration treat- 
ment were amazing. All pain vanished. 
The leg lost most of the cyanosis (blue 
appearance due to insufficiently aerated 
blood), and there was no sign of in- 
creased infection. The sailor’s tempera- 
ture dropped to 100.8 degrees and stayed 
there. poomenceed by repeated : trans- 
fusions of blood and plasma,. he’ male 


such satisfactory progress that on the 


29th day surgeons could risk amputation 
of the smashed leg just above the knee. 
The sailor pevived an operation which, 
if performed immediately after his battle 
injury, would probably have cost him his 
ife. 

This. particular use of crymotherapy 
(therapeutic yse of cold), described in a 
recent issue of the Nava! Medical Bul- 
letin by Lt. Comdr. John P. Ottaway and 
Lt. John J. Foote, demonstrates the in- 
creasing value of ‘the cold technique in 
handling war-mutilated limbs. Refrigera- 
tion is now used not only for anesthesia 
in semearion but also for peeling 

emorrhage, pain, progressive shock, anc 
infection Wing transportation, when 
proper treatment cannot be applied at the 
scene of injury. 

When amputation is necessary, more of 
the arm or leg can be saved ‘with the ice 

than: with old ‘methods. ‘And, 
Capt. George - W. - Calver of the Navy 
Medical Corps reports in another Naval 
egrsre Bulletin article: “The use of the 
ce pack has permitted the salvaging of 
limbs that forpery pasa AN have been am- 
— 


+ 





“The* use of 
cold ay been own ‘since Hippocrates 
récommended ‘it for injuries and fevers. 
During “the ‘retreat ‘from Moscow, sur- 
geons noticed that intense cold ‘made 
amputations almost painless. A century 
52m. cold brine. mixtures were used to 


In 1696 ‘Dr: —— Fey and | as- 
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The result—interference with 
the efficient movement of goods in 


These, in almost every case, are 
discriminatory. They impose a cost 


ly interstate commerce — increased penalty on the hauler of the goods 
g - Pacificmeanen- = cogt of distribution. you use, the food you eat and the 
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Pet or Threat? 


Doesn't look like much of a threat, but neither do the 
many other hazards which add up to millions of dollars in 
damage suits every year! Don't run the risk of a ruinous 
damage claim when— 


For $10. you can buy 
The Fidelity & Casualty Company's Family Legal Liability 
policy which covers you and your family, residing in the 
insured household, to the extent of 


$10,000. 
(Higher limits for slightly higher cost) 

in the event of legal responsibility for sickness, disease or 

bodily injury to others, and for damage to their property. 

(Except accidents arising from the use of automobiles, 

aircraft or. business pursuits) 

In addition $250. Medical Payments coverage is provided in 

event that injuries, other than to those insured, are sustained 
- on your premises. Court ond legal expenses are included. 






for 

Full Details 
Ask an F. & C. agent 
or broker, or write 
to Advertising Dept., 
80 Maiden Lane, for 
Folder F-509 ‘Ten 
Thousand Dollars 
protection for $10." 
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sociates at Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, found that reduced local tempera- 
ture (popularly called “frozen sleep”) 
not only relieved pain in cancer but also 
caused the growth to shrink without in- 
jury to the surrounding normal tissue. 
Dr. Frederick M. Allen, a New York 
diabetes specialist, had also been experi- 


menting with cold to aid his own patients. - 


One of the complications of diabetes, 
which makes the patient dangerously sus- 
ceptible to infectton, is gangrene. The af- 
fected parts, usually the toes or feet, 
eventually decay and amputation becomes 
necessary. 

When Allen used tourniquets on the 
legs of laboratory animals to produce 
gangrene artificially, he found that tissues 
died quickly at room temperature, or 
when heat was increased. But when he 
applied cold, the tissues which had been 
deprived of blood survived for much 
longer periods. Allen also found that the 
tourniquet plus cold technique reduced 
the amount of shock, infection, and in- 
jury to blood vessels and nerves. 


Surgery Without Shock: As an out- 
come of Allen’s laboratory experinients, a 
group of doctors at City Hospital, New 
York, became interested in refrigeration 
anesthesia. Under Dr. Lyman Weeks 
Crossman, they first tried the technique 
on a group of aged diabetics and sufferers 
from hardening of the arteries who had 
to ey 2 operations for gangrene of the 
foot. In former operations of this kind at 
City Hospital, the mortality rate had 
ranged from 55 per cent to 80 per cent, 
chiefly from shock, infection, or embo- 
lism (blood clot). Under cold surgery, 
there were only seven deaths in a group 
of 154 patients whose average age was 
68 and several of whom were past 80. 

The technique used by Dr. Crossman 
and his staff is as dramatic as it is simple. 
The patient’s leg, bound with a rubber 
tourniquet just above the operative zone, 
is packed in chopped ice for several hours. 
Carried into the operating room (heart 
and chest cases can sit in a wheel chair 
during surgery), the subject remains to- 
tally conscious throughout the removal 
of his damaged foot. No anesthetic is giv- 
en. A securely fastened tourniquet and 
a temperature of 40 degrees Fahrenheit 
produce anesthesia so complete that the 
patient feels nothing, not even when a 
nerve is cut or the bone is sawed. The 
nerves in the cooled, almost bloodless tis- 
sues cannot transmit painful impulses. 

After the operation the patient is sent 
back to bed and his stump is surrounded 
by thin rubber icebags to prevent post- 
operative pain and swelling. His first re- 
quest is usually for food, although one 
man insisted on telephoning his brother 
to describe the simplicity of losing a leg. 

Healing is slower than in an ordinary 
operation, but progress is steady. Since 
the parts are chilled, not frozen, there is 
no frostbite. There are no gastro-intestinal 
disturbances or pulmonary complications. 


_ The cold stops the growth of bacteria, 
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controls infection; and ‘prevents shock. 


And, first in importance in the opinion of 
nany surgical experts, it goes a step ahead 
of other anesthetics in that it does not 
intros a second toxic agent into the 
body. 


Ice for Fire: Refrigeration is also prov- 
ing its value in treating major burns. At 
City Hospital a woman was referred to 
Dr. Isidor Kross for a mid-thigh amputa- 
tion because of extensive, deep infection 
from burns of the thigh, leg, and foot. 
She was feverish and in great pain; mor- 
phine gave no relief. 

Dr. Kross encased the injured leg in 
a refrigerating blanket attached to a 
thermostatically controlled electric unit. 
The next day the patient. was free from 
pain; within five days her temperature 
was normal. After eleven weeks of re- 


frigeration at a constant temperature of 


45 to 75 degrees, the woman’s leg was 
saved. There was no need for skin graft- 
ing; the partially devitalized tissues were 
regenerated. Neither sulfanilamide nor 
penicillin was used in the treatment. 


Shipwreck Foot: .Seamen plunged for 
long hours in icy water, are tortured b 
immersion foot, a painful condition whic 
has puzzled medical men ever since the 
last war. The application of heat.causes 
inflammation, blisters, and intense pain. 
Sometimes gangrene, amputation, and 
death follow. It has now been found that 
ice packs on immersion feet not only re- 
duce and prevent pain, but hold the 
danger of gangrene and other complica- 
tions to'a minimum. “This new treatment 
is now recommended by our Navy,” Lt. 
Barclay Moon Newman is quoted as say- 
ing in the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, and “when generally un- 
derstood and applied it will prevent 
countless tragedies of the sea in wartime,” 


Those 4-F Athletes 


Able-bodied young men who are re- 
jected for military service for “minor de- 
fects” are back in the spotlight because 


of the new demand for manpower. The 


frst to feel the crack-down are “4-F 
athletes,” described by James F. Byrnes, 
Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, as men who can play a vigorous, 
rough-tumble game of football, but who 
fall to meet Army physical standards. 
A football player with a perforated ear- 
drum who could hear a signal in a hud- 
dle, complained Byrnes, could hear— 
equally weH—an order from a top ser- 
geant. 

But the healthy appearance of many 
men who hear the “Why aren’t you in 


the Army?” question is often deceiving... 


Last week NewsweEEK checked with 

medical authorities on the Army’s rea- 

son for rejecting men with commonly 

known defects and ailments. The find- 

a which represent the Army view- 
int: 

€A man with a perforated eardrum is 











You can spot a drink mixed with Canada Dry 
Water by the way it sparkles out loud. “PIN-PoInrT , 
CARBONATION”... millions of tinier bubbles ... 
means glass-long liveliness. 


Canada Dry Water—the world’s most popular 
club soda—is preferred in the finest bars, hotels and 
clubs. Its special formula points up the flavor of any 
tall drink. Serve Canada Dry Water in your home 
«+-it costs no more than ordinary mixers. 


THE CHAMPAGNE 
OF GINGER ALES 
If you prefer. a mixer with a 
fuller flavor, there’s nothing as 
good as Canada Dry Ginger Ale, - 
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not necessarily rejected because of im- 
paired hearing. A perforated eardrum is 
a potential source of middle-ear infec- 
tion, which in turn can bring on mastoid- 
itis and dangerous brain abscesses. Hear- 
ing difficulties will not always keep a man 
out of the Army; those with only 50 per 
cent of normal hearing are now accepted 
for full service. 

@ The Army will accept men with non- 
organic heart abnormalities provided the 
complications do not endanger life or 
ability to do severe, heavy work. Last 
year, in cooperation with the National 
Research Council, Selective Service ar- 
ranged for specialists to examine 5,000 
4-F’s with cardio-vascular defects. Some 
20 per cent of them were eligible for 
Class 1+A as reasonable risks. But in gen- 
eral, the Army has found that men with 
abnormal blood pressure, very fast pulses, 


- and heart murmurs tend to wind up in 


Army hospitals. 

@ Because of the raised eyebrows over 
rejection of certain football players, the 
question of knee derangement has had 
special study. The Army does not re- 
ject all men with “trick knees”; it rules 
out only those who are not able to stand 
up under the rigors of Army training and 
general duty. Aided by braces and the 
services of a trainer, an athlete with a 
serious knee derangement can often put 
in a terrific two hours on the football 
field. Putting in such effort continuously, 
and without special aids, is another story. 
Men who have had torn ligaments: and 
can perform general service despite this 
defect are accepted. 

@ Hay fever and other allergies consti- 
tute a cause for many rejections. The 
Army will accept “mild cases.” Those 
with moderate or severe attacks are un- 
acceptable because for a specific period 
during the year their es is likely 
to be impaired or negligible. 

The present manpower need, accord- 
ing to one Army officer, is for “the man 
who can carry a gun—the man who can 
march in the infantry.” Taking 4-F’s will 
not fill this need; it will simply impair 
the health of the 4-F and create an addi- 
tional burden for taxpayers. 


Jaundice in the Army 


Ever since soldiers in the Egyptian 
army of Napoleon showed symptoms of 
chills, fever, and strange yellow skins, 
jaundice (infectious hepatitis) has been 
recognized as a disease of war. During 
the last war Army doctors who struggled 
with it called it “jaundice of camps.” Not 
many soldiers died of the disease, but it 
made the troops very ill and convales- 
cence required many months. 

In this war members of the Army Epi- 
demiological Board of Preventive Medi- 
cine Service, working with British ex- 

rts, have tried to beat down jaundice 

y special research in Africa, the Middle 
East, and Italy—the three areas where it 
is most prevalent—and in laboratories in 
sEngland and the United States. Last 
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Eyes That Bounce: Fritz Jardon, 


- who helped develop the new plastic 


eyes now manufactured by the Ameri- 
can Optical Co. in Southbridge, Mass., 
tests a glass eye and a plastic one by 
dropping them into a wash basin. Be- 
low, plastic survives the shock while the 
glass eye is shattered. 





week in an interview NEwsweEEK learned 
through Brig. Gen. Stanhope Bayne- 
Jones, Deputy Chief, Preventive Medi- 
cine Service, Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, the latest facts on jaundice in the 
Army as reported by this commission. 

@ The spread of jaundice varies geo- 
graphically as well as according to 
seasons. In the Northern Hemisphere, it 
is most prevalent in August and Septem- 
ber. Prevalence in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere is the reverse. 

@ The agent causing the disease is not 
any of the ordinary bacteria; it appears 
to be a filterable virus. This virus is 
tough and heat-resistant and may live 
outside the body for a long time. 

@ Although scientists have not yet de- 
termined whether one attack of jaundice 
immunizes a person against subsequent 
infection, there is some evidence that the 
use of gamma globulin—fractions of 
blood plasma from the blood’ of appar- 
ently normal adults—may make the 
disease milder or even prevent infection. 
@ How jaundice is spread is still obscure, 
but there are two possibilities: (1) 
through droplets from nose and throat 
secretions; (2) through intestinal dis- 


charge in the same manner as typhoid . 


and dysentery—by contaminated food 
and water. Control of the disease rests 


primarily on careful sanitation measures. | 
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erto inaccessible. It can 
revolutionize commerce 
worldwide, and be re- 
flected in the U. S. with 
greater employment.” 


T. E. BRANIFF 

















BRANIFFE 
AIRWAYS 








39,000,000 people keep the wheels 

of U.S. wartime industry turning. Expanded 
air transportation will help maintain this 
level of employment after the war by stimulating new 
commerce at home and abroad. 

To this end, Braniff Airways, Inc., and 

Aerovias Braniff, S. A., propose a system of coordinated aig 
service for our hemisphere. The routes planned 
will develop trade between the Americas, 
stimulate production and distribution, and assist 
in maintaining the full employment 
that will benefit us all. 























































Gives Greater Breathing 
Comfort in Seconds 


It’s Wonderful How a few quick whiffs of this 
— Vicks Inhaler give a welcome feeling of 
relief. 


It’s So Effective because it is packed with 
aromatic medication that makes a cold-stuffed 
or dust-clogged nose feel clearer in seconds. 


Use As Often As Needed— Easy to carry in 
pocket or purse, you can use this Vicks Inhaler 


anytime—anywhere—as often as needed.Try it! 


VICKS INHALER| 














“Don’t ask Daddy for 
a football suit this morning 
—he’s out of Marlin Blades!” 


Marlin double edge biades 18 for 25c. Guaranteed 
by The Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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RELIGION 


Patton’s Prayer 


In the sad days last December, when 
the Nazis were breaking through Ameri- 
can lines, Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. 
composed and sent to friends a Christmas 
prayer: 





Almighty and most merciful Father, we 
humbly beseech Thee, of Thy great good- 
ness, to restrain these immoderate rains with 
which we have had to contend. Grant us 
fair weather for battle. Graciously hearken 
to us as soldiers who call upon Thee’ that, 
armed with Thy power, we may advance 
from victory to victory, crush the oppression 
and wiekedness of our enemies, and establish 
Thy justice among men and nations. Amen. 


The rains ceased. 


Protestantism.on Peace 


American ‘Protestantism showed near- 
ly ‘three years ago that it intended to 
watch ‘and advise the victorious nations 
in their peace planning. At Ohio Wesley- 
an University in Delaware, Ohio, the 
first meeting of the National Study Con- 
ference on the Churches and a Just and 
Darable Peace outlined in general terms 
the*kind of peace its delegates wanted 
the United. States to seek ’( NEWSWEEK, 
March 16, 1942). The delegates rep- 
resented the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the na- 
tion’s largest Protestant group (26 de- 


nominations, with an estimated :26,000,- ~ 


000 adherents). ~ ee, 


In Cleveland last week the seoutd Na- 


tional Study Conference delivered its de- 
tailed program for church action; +. ~ 


ternational agreement. :‘The conference 
approved unconditionally the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks plan for a world security or- 
ganization, but recommended this addi- 
tion: “There should be provisions de- 
signed more clearly to protect and de- 
fend the smaller nations from possible 
subjection to the arbitrary power of the 
great.” 

@ In breaking the power and will of 
Germany and Japan to wage. war, the 
United Nations must not. be vindictive. 
Liberal German and Japanese bem 
should be encouraged to “reeducate” 
their fellow citizens. Economic oppor- 
tunities should be given Japan under the 
Atlantic Charter. 

@ Unilateral determination of boundaries 
should be abandoned. 

@ Protestants should proclaim the equal- 
ity..of races, foster the development. of 
self-government for colonial peoples, and 
work for an international bill of rights. 

@ Until the war is over, Congress should 
take no action on peacetime military con- 
scription. The National Study Conference 
avoided. expressing an opinion on the 
need for conscriptive service in peacetime. 


, the overaged. 
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"From “Good Night Ladies”: Cheesecake 





_-THEATER 





“It’s a little early in the Broadway run 
of “Good Night Ladies”™to.¢ast the first 
- "stone at*Chicago. The Witidy City didn’t 


“<4nspiré this farcical phenomenon—merely 
i; ‘“... “encouraged it for 100 weeks. The origi- 

@ It upheld the principles of the Atlantic nal ; 

Charter as an essential part of any ins  ° 


{| point of infection was San Francisco. 
“‘Merbal or visual, the comedy of 
“Ladies” is nothing more than animated 
» cheesecake for the underprivileged and 





Rebecca Sans Suspense 


Victor Payne-Jennings had the cour- 
age his convictions when he pro- 
duced Daphne Du Maurier’s dramatiza- 
tion of her novel “Rebecca” in competi- 
tion with a widely read book and Alfred 
Hitchcock’s highly successful. screen ver- 
sion. The producer's faith was justified 
by almost a year of profitable engage- 
ments on the road, but “Rebecca’s” con- 
tinued success on Broadway is problem- 

. atical, The stage story of Max de Winter's 
second wife and the sinister housekeep- 
er, Mrs. Danvers, who morbidly nourishes 
the memory of the dead Rebecca in Man- 
derley’s. shadowy_halls, lacks the atmos- 
pheric mood and mounting . excitement 
achieved in book and film. 

~The. cast is more.than adequate. Bram- 
well Fletcher is quietly effective as the 
haunted Max de Winter, but Diana Bar- 

(his wife off: as well as on) 


rymore 
. is handicapped by a self-limiting role. 
} 
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YOU FLY... 


You Should Have This ‘New and Simplified 
AIR TRAVEL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Our confidence in today’s aircraft policy. Without delay, you can get this insurance 
as a practical, convenient, and safe in almost any amount you wish —up to $200,000. 
means of transportation is reflected 
in our low rates and broader cov- 
erage for Aviation Accident Insur- 


If you also fly in private planes 
as a Passenger, Pilot, Student or 


Instructor, you can get Aviation 
ance. No longer need you examine 


- your accident policy to make sure 
you ‘are covered. With this New Policy, you are 
insured on any trip while in aircraft operated by si aa ; 
si ‘aibibes aaedgnen in te rl iiabetie aad to your individual requirements. 


South America — at no increase in rates and in HOW TO GET IT: Simply ask your own insurance 
. man to tell you about Indemnity Insurance Company 
amounts up to $200,000. of North America’s Aviation and Foreign Travel Acci- 
dent policies. His advice will help you determine how 
If you travel overseas it doesn’t much insurance you should carry. He can make sure 
matter where you are going or how Your policy will cover what you wish it to insure. He'll 
° é be glad to tell you, too, how little it costs for “North 
long you plan to stay. Nor does it. America” protection against all the common hazards. 
matter how you travel. Foreign : 


Travel Accident insurance can be * INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
adapted to almost any conditions, iH p 
even flying over enemy territory! PROTEC] NORTH AMERICA 


Acts of war are covered under this ” (EE COMPANIES, (Ailacklphia 


Accident Insurance at lowest 
cost. This insurance, covering in 
any licensed plane, can be fitted 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the group of North America Companies 
which scrite practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident insurance through your own Agens or Broker. North America Agents are 
Usted in local Classified Telephone Directories, 
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Assembly-Line Glamour 
Hummert Gilds Well-Tested Album 
and Slightly Phony Merry-Go-Round 


With few exceptions, the oldest com- 
mercial shows on the air consist of music: 
simple, singable, and preferably nostalgic. 
Year in and year out, these barbershop 
musicals continue, unfettered by gags, 
dramatics, or other seasonal frippery. Al- 
though the programs rarely rate a place 
on popularity polls, they have sponsors 
with bottomless pocketbooks and listeners 
who cherish them as persistently as old 


love letters. 
Sunday night’s oldest faithful is the 
American Album of Familiar Music, 


which this month went into its thirteenth 


The Diamond Horseshoe: One of the places where Thomas never sings 


year in the same spot (NBC, 9:30-10 
p.m., EWT) and its fourteenth for the 
same sponsor (Bayer Aspirin). In the pre- 
ceding half hour, for the past eleven and 
a half years, has been the Dr. Lyons 
Tooth Powder 
Merry-Go-Round. The two shows comple- 
ment each other dutifully for the Merry- 


. Go-Round mirrors the latest in the current 


field, while the Album sticks to the thor- 
oughly tried and true. 


Low-Cost Hit Parades: Both pro- 
grams are the work of Frank Hummert, 
who, with the help of his wife, Anne, is 


best known for turning out soap operas ‘ 


with assembly-line precision (NEWSWEEK, 
{an 10, 1944). Hummert applies the same 
ow-cost principles to his musicals. Al- 


though a Sunday-night half hour on the - 





Buropean 


ram, the Manhattan 
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basic National Broadcasting Co. network . 


has increased from $3,269.75 in 1982 to 
$7,212 today, Hummert has held his pro- 
duction costs at an even minimum. 

His behind-the-mike routine never 


changes. Both shows feature eight songs 
“ni; 


y. The producer works two months 
ahead on the Album, integrating audience 
requests with his lists of more than 500 
familiar songs neatly catalogued in leath- 
er-bound volumes. * 

Since the Merry-Go-Round plugs popu- 
lar favorites, Hummert works on this only 
two weeks ahead, picking songs from the 
latest sheet-music and record sales tabula- 
tions. To save time and expense, orches- 
trations for both shows are prepared at 
the Hummert office. Finally, in violation 
of common radio practice, Hummert’s re- 
hearsals are almost as carefully timed as 
his broadcasts. _ 

Such forethought has worked so suc- 
cessfully for the Album that its format is 
the same today as in 1931. Performers 


‘have been changed only slightly and 


never shockingly; Frank Munn, the star, 
has been with the show more than ten 
years. But the Merry-Go-Round, striving 
to keep up with the changing New York 
picture, has -had to sample a little of 


everything. 


Quote Famous Unquote: The pro- 
gram has featured many a famous star 
and even manufactured a few. The Mer- 
ry-Go-Round- of the middle °30s tried 
comedy, with names like Bea Lillie and 
Jimmy Durante. Ona Munson once sang 
“You're the Cream in My Coffee.” But the 
listeners weren’t happy with celebrities. 
And Hummert, having wisely learned the 
lesson that the show—not the star—is the 
thing, returned to continuous music and 
singers of note but no particular name. 
Until the war, the Merry-Go-Round gave 
New York a continental flourish, with such 
“glamorous singing stars” as Rachel Car- 
lay and her French ditties. Her partners 
were a series of young men, all of whom 
adopted the nom-de-mike of Pierre Le 
Kreun (pronounced croon). 

Today without moving an inch from 
its studio, the Merry-Go-Round is still 
“taking you in music to all the big night 
spots of New York Town... . to hear the 
top songs of the week sung so clearly you 
can understand every word and sing them 
yourself.” Thomas L, (for. Llyfnwy) 
Thomas, “beloved.star-of stage and radio,” 
headlines the five singers. who don’t. work 
at the: Diamond: Hor; the -Stork 
Club, or the Versailles but make a:mythi- 
cal half-hour round of them, Even the 
laziest press agents stir themselves to 
get their clubs featured on the Merry- 

Round—for mention .attracts. big out- 
of-town trade! Frequently when the 
out-of-towners visit the real Diamond 
Horseshoe, they are bitterly disappointed 
at not finding Thomas there. But they 
console themselves with the thought that 
they just “missed” him. 
uested _ by. dewy: 





*Most listeners: ‘‘For- 


gotten,” “Lonesome—That’s All,” 
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wa Hs production costs are a major problem of industrial mana 

the ment today — how can they be brought down to make possible 

caulk the lower — that are the mainspring of peak levels of business 

me. volume and employment? i | I 
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oe Cutting out waste in methods — materials — time — is important oT 
Car- and basic, of course, but the roots of the problem go deeper than that, 
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pas the whole of America fn which we live. Sead Ts FER WO! factors in determining, “machine tool 
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ythi- tg per eirpnu never lose sight of this fundamental principle chine tool investmen z shoud be et 
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, _ The Rocket speeds to a goal: Richard caging a puck for Les Canadiens 
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Le Bon Homme Richard 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 
LEADING SCORERS 
Goals Assists Points 
Blake, Montreal 20 26 46 
Lach, Montreal 13 33 46 
Richard, Montreal 28 15 48 


The midweek standings left little doubt 
last week that Les Canadiens of Mon- 
treal, last season’s world champions, again 
will have the league title on ice. The rea- 
son was the highest scoring line in the 
ice business today: Hector (Toe) Blake, 
left wing; Elmer Lach, center; and Mau- 
rice Richard, right wing. 

It was reasonable to expect outstanding 
performances from the Montreal veter- 
ans Blake and Lach. A new punch was 
added with the emergence of . Richard, 
who has played less than two complete 
seasons in three years, as a gay blade 
who rockets along at a goal-a-game pace. 
He is the hottest player on major-league 
skates. 


Chapeau Tricks: To the average play- 
er the hat trick (three goals in one game) 
is a difficult one. In his short span, Rich- 
ard has turned the trick twice and. twice 
surpassed it by scoring five goals. During 


the Stanley Cup play-offs last season he - 


caged all five shots in a 5-1 triumph over 
the Toronto Maple Leafs. His twelve 
goals in nine games for that series is a 
modern hockey record. A month ago 
he established a single-game National 
League record by collecting five goals 
and three assists—eight points—against 
the Detroit Red Wings. Jack Adams, 
manager of tle crushed Wings, said of 
Richard: “There’s the greatest hockey 
player I’ve watched in the last twenty 
years, 

Some Richard admirers are alread 
comparing the 23-year-old wingman with 
the immortal center, the late Howie 


Morenz. Tommy Gorman, Montreal man- 
ager,, thinks such praise is excessive; “he 
is a different type of player.” Morenz 
charged recklessly and speedily at the 
nets; Richard is fast but he uses more 
guile eluding the defensemen. However, 
says Gorman, “inside the blue line [the 
offensive zone] Richard is probably the 
greatest player that ever hit the ice.” 
Therefore, the astute manager refused 
the tempting offer of Maj. Connie 
Smythe, boss of the Toronto team, who 


was willing to put up $25,000 for Rich- 


ard’s stick-wielding services. 


Rocket With Crutches: As the son of 
Onesime Richard, a slugging French- 
Canadian semi-pro ballplayer from Bor- 
deaux, Que., the 5-foot-11, 178-pound 
Montreal forward took to sports natural- 
ly. He was a hard lightweight boxer, a 
good wrestler, and an exceptional out- 
fielder in softball and baseball. At one 
time he was ‘sought by the Montreal 
Royals, Brooklyn Dodger farm in the In- 
ternational League. But hockey is to 
Canada what baseball is to the United 
States. Richard was no less Canadian 
than French, so he concentrated on 
hockey. 

Nicknamed “The Rocket” by his team- 
mates because of his terrific speed, Rich- 
ard made a slow start at hockey. Play- 
ing on Montreal’s amateur teams, the 
Bordeaux bullet met with the first of a 
succession of accidents that made him 
ineligible for the army and almost re- 
tired him prematurely from skates. Four 
years ago he_broke his left foot in a 
game and doctors said he would never 
skate again. He recovered and two years 
later broke his right collar bone. At the 
beginning of last season he broke his 
left foot again and cracked a wrist. 

Such brittleness is responsible for his 
tricky style of play. He is a left-handed 
shotmaker who, because of his ability to 
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shoot from any angle, plays right wing. 
Richard believes his speed and, oddly, 
his strength in wrists and legs are his 
chief assets. 


She’s Rib Me: A grimly serious ee: 
son, Richard wears a deadpan on and off 
the ice. Yet he is popular with the kids 
who visit the home-rink, Montreal For- 
um, answering their innumerable hockey 
questions in his awkward English (he 
speaks French at home) and signing his 
autograph willingly. He doesn’t drink, 
smokes little, and skips team celebrations 
to hurry home to his wife and 2-year-old 
daughter. Mme.. Richard, who is expect- 
ing another baby momentarily, is a fre- 
quent rinkside spectator. “She’s: rib me 
all de time bout de publicity,” her hus- 
band complains. 

Whenever he is in Montreal, Richard 
works as a machinist for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. On the night of Dec. 
28 he was more tired than usual. He 
said to Gorman: “I don’t tink I'll be much 
good tonight. I’m all tire out. Dis after- 
noon I move my partment bout tree block 
and can’t get no truck. So me and my 
brudder we move everyting. Better not 
depen too much on me.” He was “so tire” 
that he scored his eight-point NHL rec- 
ord that night. Manager Gorman now 
recommends such training for the rest of 
his team. 


Stop, Look, and Listen 


For the first time since the spring of 
1942, President Roosevelt expressed him- 
self on baseball’s continuance. He’s for 
it—if it will not hinder the employment 
of men in the war effort or in maintain- 
ing the Army. He does not think per- 
fectly healthy young men should be 
playing ball. Club owners generally 
viewed the statement as another cautious 
green light. But to Samuel A. Weiss, 
sport’s representative in, Congress, it was 
“a caution signal, even a danger signal 
to baseball; a stop, look, and _ listen 
signal.” . 
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“ Sylvania Surveys are helping us to help 

rd you in your business! 

an . ; 

C. To better serve American |business, Sylvania—through the 

Te Sylvania Surveys—is asking questions. What would you 

ch like in lighting, radio, television, other electronic develop- 

2r- ments for your plants, offices, stores? 

ck These Surveys will help: us to help you. Answers from 

ny many types of business indicate. what will be needed to 

ot step up production, improve retail selling, smooth office 
fe routine. You will want to read the story in our “Report on 
EC- Lighting and Electronics.” Reserve your copy today. It will 
oy ibe mailed to you promptly upon completion. 

At the same time, why not let us have yexr opinion on the 

problems listed here? ; 
Sylvania 'Surveys will be compiled into a book of facts 

of interesting to business men with an eye to the future. 
‘ Ie tells you ‘what will be wanted, for better business y 
im- procedure, in the field of electronic development. : 
for Send for your copy now! ; 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES: S80 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. MANERS GF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES; INCANDESCENT LAMPS; RADIO TUDES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Uncommon Weal 


From The Commonweal, independent 
Catholic lay weekly, subscribers and news 
dealers received a puzzling notice last 
week: “Much to our regret, and solely 
at the last-minute request of the author 
of a leading article in the Jan. 19 issue 
. .. Which was already printed and ready 
for distribution, we have canceled its 
publication.” 

Commonweal’s editors, badgered by in- 
quiries, did little to clear up the prize 
press mystery of the week. The article, 
. they said, was a personal essay, neither 
libelous, slanderous, nor controversial, 
but written in a satirical vein. Nor,. the 
editors went on, had they bowed before 
any political, economic, or church pres- 
sure. The issue was killed “solely at the 
request of the author, a good friend and 
contributing editor of the magazine.” 
But Commonweal steadfastly refused to 
name him. 

Back of the suppression, NEWSWEEK 





learned: authentically, was a Tammany . 


row over a Federal political plum in New 
York, Here was the story: 

The author of the article was James 
N. Vaughan, New York attorney and a 
Democratic Presidential elector, whom 
Attorney General Francis Biddle, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
Jr.. Tommy (the Cork) Corcoran, and 
other New Deal stalwarts had blessed 
for the vacant post of United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for Southern New York. 
The Tammany leader Edward V. ep: gs 
lin had gone along, over protests of a 
Tammany faction backing John F. X. Mc- 
Gohey, the acting District Attorney. 

A fortnight ago, when Vaughan’s ap- 
pointment seemed imminent, he sent one 
of his Washington sponsors a proof of 
his Commonweal article—a_ whimsical 
satire on the electoral-college system— 
entitled “How I Elected Roosevelt.” 
Back from Washington reportedly shot 
advice to this effect: “If that gets pub- 
lished, you're out.” 

Vaughan appealed to Commonweal’s 
editors, and then bought out at cost the 
entire issue of 14,000 magazines. Com- 
monweal’s subscribers were compensated 
with a week’s extension. Nevertheless, 
this Monday President Roosevelt sent 
McGohey’s nomination to the Senate. 


No Rhyme or Reason 


In Washington Archibald MacLeish 
‘ demonstrated last week that neither his 
tic flights nor his recent rough road 
om Librarian of Congress to boss of the 
State Department’s press and cultural re- 
lations had warped his sense of humor. 
When a reporter asked whether depart- 


ment handouts hereafter would be writ-. 


ten in blank or free verse, the new 
Assistant Secretary deadpanned: “Free, 
: think. It’s. a better shroud for the 
acts.” 


7 eal oR 
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Kilgallens: James and Dorothy 


Kilgallen’s Beat 


To. Jim Kilgallen, the veteran Hearst 
reporter, this is no young man’s war. 
Right after Pearl Harbor Kilgallen, then 
58, badgered the International News 
Service into assigning him to the Pacific. 
He returned in May 1942, took a few 
months’ rest, then went to the Mediter- 
ranean theater as INS chief. He covered 
the Anzio and Cassino battles, saw the 
fall of Naples and the liberation of Rome, 


and went into Southern France with - 


American invasion forces. 

After only six weeks’ vacation, Kilgal- 
len last week was on his restless way 
back to the war fronts—this time to Su- 
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preme Headquarters in Paris, from which 
center he will range the western front for 
the INS. By the time he is 57, next July, 
Kilgallen hopes to add the fall of Berlin 
to a proud list of stories he has covered 
in a 40-year career. 

A slight, unobtrusive man once de- 
scribed by Damon Runyon as “weighing 
perhaps 125 pounds with all his pencils 
in his pockets,” Kilgallen cubbed on The 
Chicago Tribune at 17 in the rugged era 
of Walter Howey, Ben Hecht, Charles 
MacArthur and others immortalized in 
“The Front Page.” Before‘he joined the 
INS 24 years.ago, Kilgallen had been a 
6 aoe! copy reader, makeup man, and 
telegraph editor in several cities; man- 
aging editor of The Indianapolis Times; 
and reporter for the Associated Press and 
the United Press (simultaneously once 
in Chicago, so the story - 

As an INS man Kilgallen was given 
assignments that read like a news edi- 
tor’s list of the last quarter-century’s big- 

est news breaks. He covered the Hin- 
enburg disaster, saw Hauptmann 
booked, tried, and convicted, played 
golf with the late John D. Rockefeller, 
saw the murderess Ruth Snyder die in 
Sing Sing’s electric chair, watched old 
Pete Alexander strike out young Tony 
Lazzeri with the bases full in the mem- 
orable, decisive game of the ’26 World 
Series, and heard the referee toll the 
long count over a prostrate Gene Tun- 
ney at Chicago in 1927. 

He is quietly proud of his versatility, 
but prouder still that he has imparted 
some of it to his daughter Dorothy, The 
New York Journal American’s Broadway 
columnist, with whom he has sat at fnany 
a press table. Kilgallen hopes she adheres 
to his creed: “The world is my beat.” 


























© Superman, Inc. 


Superbrother: Superman himself can’t join the Army because of X-ray vision, 
but one of his family, Super GI, is fighting the war in a comic strip in The Mid- 
pacifican, Army weekly at Honolulu. He.is produced by Cpl. Jerry Siegel, co-creator 
of the original Superman, and Pvt. Gerald H. Green, gag cartoonist. 








Mien Who Pian Beyond Tomorrow 
Prefer the World’s Lightest Highball? 
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TOMORROW’S AUTOMATIC SLEEP COMFORT 


Twist the dials, and one Control Panel will do 
all this: (1.) Regulate window to admit filtered 
cool air at night... automatically close it when 
you awake. (2.) Turn on pin-point bed light 
and direct its rays to wherever you want them. 


(3.) Slide closet door out of wall and swing out 
clothes, for your selection. (4.) Raise mattress 
for ease in making bed.(5.) Turn on your favor- 
ite radio program. This built-in, automatic com- 
fort is already planned for tomorrow's homes! 


YESTERDAY’S PLANNING FOR TODAY’S PLEASURE! 


HINK BACK to six years ago. When the first stratosphere planes 


were being built! When “Northwest Passage” was on the 


seller lists! When Great Britain officially opened her new Singapore 
Far East naval base! And when Seagram was carefully selecting the 
choicest of Canadian whiskies. ..storing them away to age and mellow 
through the seasons! Today, enjoy these rare whiskies in one superla- 
tive light blend—Canadian Whisky at its glorious best—Seagram’s 


V. O. CANADIAN! 


Six Years Old — 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


best- 
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Seagvaws V.O. cANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 
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PULLMAN -STANDARDS 


pub oe 


Miniature theatre and smart night club com- 
bined for the first time in a railroad car... 
movies and dancing! 


Time and the miles pass swiftly in this novel 
recreation car designed for passenger enter- 
tainment. Retaining all the congenial fea- 
tures of the conventional observation-lounge 
car, Pullman-Standard designers have created 
a new conception of hospitality en route in 
bringing to the rails entertainment facilities 
heretofore known to travelers only on ocean 
liners. The after-section is convertible into a 
small theatre for thirty at a sitting, when chairs 
are arranged to face the screen. Forward, in 





PULLMAN-STAN DARD 


CHICAGO: ILLINOIS 
Worlds largest builders of modern streamlined railroad cara 





Offices in seven cities . . . Manufacturing plants in six cities 


the night club section, the center space may 
be cleared for dancing, or refreshments may 
be had at lounge tables along the sides. 

This versatile, de luxe car is the latest of 
the revolutionary series of newly designed 
cars—the Day-Nite Coach, the Threedex 
Coach, and the new-style Diner—which Pull- 
man-Standard has originated and introduced 
to reflect the tempo of modern rail travel. 
After decades of unquestioned supremacy, 
Pullman-Standard leads today in the design 
and building of lightweight streamlined cars 
and trains, and, since it introduced the first 
streamliner, has built over 70 percent of all 
such equipment bought by the railroads. As a 
result of forward planning, Pullman-Standard 
is ready to produce these advanced-type light- 
weight cars of tomorrow for the, trains of pro- 


gressive railroads as soon as wartime condi- 
tions permit. 


Start the New Year Right... 
Buy War Bonds and Keep Them 


© 1945—P. S. C. M. Co. 
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Mercer latched on to a hit 













MUSIC 
Mercerizing Johnny 


The term mercerizing is most commonly 
understood to refer to the treatment of cot- 
ton goods with caustic soda to impart a 
permanent high luster. 

—Encyclepaedia Britannica 











Musical mercerizing is essentially: the 
same process: Take a good tune and get 
Johnny Mercer to write the lyrics. Perma- 
nent high luster is almost always the re- 
sult. Remember “Lazy Bones”? That was 
one of the’ first mercerized hits. Hoagy 


ball.” Doctored: by his friend Mercer, it 
became “Lazy Bones,” a 1933 epidemic. 
Since then, hardly a year has 

without a Mercer hit or two—or: 

and even four. Take 1938. That year pro- 
duced “You Must Have Been a Beautiful 
Baby,” “Girl, Friend ‘of. the * Whirling 
Dervish,” and “Jeepers: Creepers.” In 
1942, Mercer came. up with “That Old 
Black Magic,” “Skylark,” “Tangerine,” 
“The Waiter, and the Porter, and the 
Upstairs Maid,” and “Strip Polka.” 


Made-in-a-Minute Hits: For the last 
two songs, incidentally, Mercer » wrote 
both tune and lyrics, “but usually,” he ex- 
plains, “I stick: to the lyrics and let some 
other fella pound out the musi¢.” “I'm an 
Old Cowhand” (1986) and “Gil. Jive” 


Cowhand” was written for Bing Crosby, 
a great Mercer fan, and “G.I. Jive” hap- 
pened when’ Mercer remembered—but 





Carmichael had a tune he called “Snow- 


(1948). were:also exceptions: “I’m an Old - 





THE — AGE. 


WESSON CARBIDE TOOLS CUT PRODUCTION COSTS 
JUST AS EFFECTIVELY AS THEY CUT METAL 


Day by day — from plant after plant — job reports remain the 
same — wherever metal is cut and machined and WESSON Carbide 
Cutting Tools are used — production is “up'— and costs “down”. 


Volume doubled and even tripled... finer finish... higher preci- 
sion...less “time out” for re-grinds. WESSON Tools also bring these 
advantages — now and in time to come —.lower production costs 
—gained through increased production —plus a better job. 


Here’s a field report that’s typical: i 


Formerly . . . the best possible production in turning forms on tough 
chrome nickel steel with high-speed circular form tools was 40 pieces 
per hour. Re-grinds of the tool necessary after every 100 pieces — costly 
in terms of work stoppage, loss of man-hours and machine-hours. 


Now... specially designed WESSON ‘Carbide Circular Form Tool kicks 
production up to 72 pieces per hour (practically double); 260 pieces 
produced .before any re-grind is required. Those are important gains 
in productive time. 


Note this new Wesson creation — this advanced design, and its record 
referred t6 above ...a Carbide Circular Form Tool with three teeth, 
instead of the conventional one — triples the life of the cutter itself. 


If you are trying to cut production costs now, or in the future, in order 
to meet the challenge of postwar competition... now is the time to get 
facts on Carbide Cutting Tools from WESSON. Phone, wire, or write... 


WESSON COMPANY, DETROIT 20, MICH. (Ferndale Station) 











































opie Ulett, ewan eee 
LC is all Illinois and Indiana, 


southern Wisconsin and southwestern Michigan... 
14,441,910 people, 4,002,284 families, 545,453 farms. 
“Lincoln Land” is easy to get at and cover because it’s 
only 4% of the land area of the United States, 
but it has 


11.5% of the effective buying income—$16,500,000,000 
14.4% of the nation’s retail sales—over $5,000,000,000 
12.2% of the farm income— $2,000,000,000 


“Lincoln Land’ is a good 
place to go after business 


To reach and sell these 14,000,000 prosperous “Lincoln 
Land” folks effectively and economically, use two media 
which have earned their confidence through years of serv- 
ice: Prairie Farmer for over a century, WLS for two decades, 
Use them together—used as a team, they penetrate deeper! 
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not until rehearsal—that he had prom- 
ised to write a tune for a radio show. 

Johnny mercerizes by fits and starts— 
but almost always at the last minute. He 
wrote “Goody Goody” (1936) in less 
than an hour when he was in the hospi- 
tal. His latest success, written with Har- 
old Arlen, took up a brief afternoon. He 
and Arlen needed a novelty number to 
finish off their score for “Here Come the 
Waves.” Mercer remembered an old ex- 
pression, “Accentuate the positive, elimi- 
nate the negative.” “With a beginning 
like that,” he says, “the rest of it prac- 
tically wrote itself”: 

You've got to ac-cent-tchu-ate the 

ositive, 

E-lim-my-nate the negative, 

Latch on to the affirmative, 

Don’t mess with Mister In-Between.* 


The tune is a hallelujah-like spiritual, 
sung off-beat. By last week Mercer’s 
own Capitol record of “Ac-cent-tchu-ate 
had already passed the 300,000 mark 
and was among the top three best-selling 
records.. Publishers of the sheet music 
reported that the song was “running 
away.” 

Reputation and all, Mercer is only 35, 
He was born in Savannah, Ga.—a fact 
nobody can miss when he sings (“recita- 
tion in rhythm” was what Paul White- 
man once called his flat-voiced, sing-song 
delivery). At 15, he had already written 
his first song: “Sister Susie, Strut Your 
Stuff.” He also wanted to be an actor, 
but when he tried out for a show, he 
sold a song instead—“Out of Breath and 
Scared to Death of You.” After working 
as a Wall Street runner, he auditioned 
with Whiteman as a singer. Whiteman 
gave him a job and began to plug his 
songs. Then came “Lazy Bones” and soon 
after that Hollywood. 


Love’s Tougher: Those who know 
Mercer will let him drift in and out of 
their lives as he pleases: A shy, quiet 
type of pixie, he is never satisfied with 
‘his work and gets discouraged easily. He 
lives in a modest white bungalow, where 
he often entertains friends like Nunnally 
Johnson, Harold Arlen, David Hemp- 
stead, and Robert Emmett Dolan by sit- 
ting at the piano with his eyes almost 
closed. At the end of the evening he 
sometimes curls up and goes to sleep 
under the piano. 

All evidences of whimsy to the con- 
trary, however, Mercer is a good busi- 
nessman and a marvelous picker of tal- 
ent. But preeminently, he is a song mer- 
cerizer. His trade recognizes that he is 
unique among them. The recipe? “Take 
a current situation,” he explains, “and 
write a few catchy lyrics about it, and 
then set those to a fast swinging tune. 
Pick a subject that everybody’s talking 
about. Like the Army. Or rationing. In 
a pinch, you can always use love—but 
that’s tougher.” 








Copyright 1944 by Edwin H. Morris & Co., Inc. 








to destroy om you have to see em 


Microscopes are gunsights in Medicine's 
battle'on bacteria, at 

Optical microscopes, however, were not 
powerful enough to “draw an accurate bead” 
_ on the deadly virus that caused. influenza. 

But today, medical.men have seen what 
no optical microscope could b: into 
oun ia infinitesimal influenza Fs that 
pteviously had lain craftily camouflaged 
among larger cells, : 

This revelation came about through the 
Electron Microscape, developed by scien- 
tists at RCA Laboratories. And now, havi 
been seen, influenza may be foreed to un- 
conditional surrender, saving the lives. of 
thousands each year.” 9. -—~ 
% Heréile-but one facet of the geuhas shown 


‘Soiree RCA dea: mpit big a: 


“ever-onward” research that saves lives or 
creates a better radio with equal skill... 
the “there-when-you-need-it” research that 
gave super-secret equipment to the United 
Nations .. . the “way-ahead” research that 
goes into everything made by RCA. 

When you buy an RCA radio or phono- 
graph or television set or any RCA product, 
you get a great satisfaction ... enjoy a 


‘unique pride of ownership in knowing that 


you possess the very finest instrument of its 
kind that science has yet achieved. 


They see what human eyes 
have never seen before! 


Drs. Arthur. Vance and James Hillier, 
scientists at RCA Laboratories, with Mr. 
E. W. Engstrom, Research Director 
(standing), examine the RCA Electron 
Microscope that has useful magnifica- 
tion up to 100,000 diameters, revealing 
unseen new worlds to the eyes of man, 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


PIONEERS §1N PROGRESS 





ART 


Velasco Rediscovered 


In his lifetime José Maria Velasco, 
painter of the magnificent Valley of Mex- 
ico with its vast panoramas and impos- 
ing volcanoes, was his country’s most 
prominent artist. Beginning his career at 
20, when he painted the Corot-like 
“Former Convent of San Agustin,” he 
won many prizes as well as a teaching 
post at the Academy of San Carlos. In 
1889 he took 68 paintings to the World’s 
Fair in Paris, caused a sensation, and 
was named Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. 

In 1898 Velasco went to Chicago for 
the Columbian Exposition, won another 

rize, stayed three months, and wrote 
his family: “The people don’t think of 
anything but money, and because of this 
I think affection must be missing in 
them.” Velasco returned to Mexico and 
never traveled again. He died in 1912. 

His reputation thereupon went into an 
eclipse, especially following the spec- 
tacular advent of the Mexican muralists. 
But now the paintings of a rediscovered 
Velasco are back in the United States. A 
show of 110 canvases and drawings, after 
a highly successful stay at the Philadel- 
phia Museum, will be at the Brooklyn 
Museum through Feb. 25 and will then 


go cross continent to the San Francisco ‘ 


Museum of Art. 


The resurgence of Velasco’s fame took 
place in 1942 as the result of a move to 


reevaluate older Mexican painters. When | 


his paintings were exhibited at the Pa- 
lacio de Bellas Artes, they attracted 50,- 
000 people, the largest number ever to 
attend such a show in Mexico. The art- 
ists of Mexico became overwhelmingly 
pro-Velasco. Diego Rivera, who once 
studied with, him, rhapsodized: “He is 


: one of the greatest artists ever born, one _ 


of my real masters.” And finally, Presi- 
dent Manuel Avila Camacho declared 
Velasco’s work a national monument. 

Velasco, the son of a scarf weaver, was 
as different as possible from the con- 
temporary Mexican artists who now 
praise him so highly. For one ‘thing, they 
show little interest in landscapes and 
rarely so much as leave the city. But 
Velasco took his easel right into the Mex- 
ican countryside to paint such scenes as 
“The Bridge at Metlac” with its railroad 
on stilts and its lush plants pictured with 
precise botanical knowledge. 


Floor Plan for Art 


The biggest museum in the country,* 
the Metropolitan in New York, will soon 
cease to be a massive, confusing laby- 


©The Metropolitan in the last three years has taken 
over the Whitney Museum of American Art, the Mu- 
seum of Costume Art, and the Bache Collection. 
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rinth. Francis H Taylor, the direc. 
tor, acknowledged week that “the 
museum has now reached such propor- 
tions no normal human being can be 
expected to digest the whole in a single 
visit with any degree of comfort or san- 
ity.” The ‘solution, to be undertaken as 
part of ambitious postwar plans, is to 
reshuffle the collections into five separate 
museums, all easy to lccate through sep- 
arate entrances, as at the Louvre. They 
will be the Museums of Ancient Art, Ori- 
ental Art, Decorative Arts, the Picture 
Gallery, and the American section. 

Furthermore, additional space will re. 
lieve the strain on the Met’s burstin 
seams. Jutting west into Central Par 
from the south side of the building, ; 
new wing will house the Whitney Mu. 
seum of American Art, which became 
part of the Met two years ago but ha; 
remained for the duration in its small 
congenial Greenwich Village quarters on 
Eighth Street. The Whitney’s funds will 
pay for its own expansion, but public do 
nations must finance the connecting sec 
tions where the Costume Institute will 
be located. Together these additions will 
increase the Metropolitan’s present 314. 
000 square feet of floor space by 40 
per cent. 

In spite of all the “grave discomforts 
and inconveniences” which, as Director 
Taylor says, the Met visitor suffers now, 
attendance last year jumped 380 per cent 
to 1,680,000, 








Aladdin wanted to trade 
in his lamp... 


“Every time | want to talk to those g 
messy old lamp.” complained Aladd 
could trade it in on a Teletalk | could just flip a handy 


and talk with anyone in the plac: 


Yes, a Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication System 
brings any individual in your organization into instant 
voice-to-voice contact with you. Yousit at your desk; he 
remains at his. You talk with each other—and with others 


at the same time, by simply flipping additional keys. 





Instant. intercommunication between offices, depart- 
ments, or plants is only one of Teletalk’s many ad- 
vantages. It saves effort and energy, as well as time, 
by eliminating waste motion, fruitless interoffice travel, 
confusion, delay... Teletalk helps you give and re- 
ceive information and instructions direct to and from 


the right person at the right moment—even while 


holding the phone. That means important savings and ~. 


speedier operation all along the line. 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC -  Teletalk comes in sizes and models suitable for the 
-. Specific demands of small or large.concerns. It is easy 
lel eC t al > > to install: and economical to use; it operates from your 
light circuit. Your nearest Teletalk representative will 
be glad to appraise your needs and recommend the 


Licensed under U.S. Patems of Westerd Elscric Compans, most effective Teletalk installation. If you do not find 
prereset x tee him listed in your classified telephone book, write uss 
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Either You Prefer a Mennen 

Shave Cream to Your Present 

Brand — or You Get this 
Handsome Necktie 


@ Here’s our proposition to you. Instead of 
claims and fancy words we give you a bet 
on which we can lose, but which you are 
bound to win. 

Get the Mennen Shave Cream you prefer 
(Lather or Brushless). Try one shave. See 
how much better it wilts those whiskers for 
real shaving comfort. Your razor will breeze 
along. Prove that Mennen gives you a cleaner 
shave so your face stays presentable longer. 


You're Bound to Win 


Either it does all this—OR simply send the 
empty carton back to us with a letter tellin 
why you don’t like Mennen, and we'll send 
you this handsome tie—without cost or 
obligation on your part. 

So you win either way. Either you get 
better shaves for life—or you get a hand- 
some necktie. : 

Surely this chance we take is proof that 
Mennen will win. So accept this 2 to 1 bet. 
Get Mennen Shave Cream—Lather or 
Brushless—today! 

__ Bet expires March 31, 1943 








MENNEN USERS—if you like , 
Mennen Creams and want 
this tie, just shoot us an empty 
Mennen Shave Cream carton 
and $1.00 (that’s our cost— 
the tie retails for more) and 
we'll send you the tie. 








MENNEN Shave Cueum 


cnn 






@ Lather Shave (Plain) 
@ Lather Shave (Menthol-iced) 


@ Brushless (Tube or Jar) 





every shave COOL, SOOTHE, PROTECT your. skin with 
amazing MENNEN SKIN BALM—Makes your face feel wonderful. 
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Ferber With a Slingshot 


Edna Ferber breaks a three-year silence 
with “Great Son,” an_anti-isolationist 
novel of Seattle from 1851-1941. Like 
her last book, “Saratoga Trunk,” it is 
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. crammed with the gaudy characters and 


lush living which have netted Miss Fer- 
ber the jackpot so consistently in the past. 

By her own disarming admission (Hol- 
lywood please note) “the vast dimensions 
of a people or a region [America’s North- 
went] proved so unsurmountable,” and 
Miss. Ferber is forced “to attack with a 
slingshot instead of a more proportionate 
and formidable weapon.” The “slingshot” 
is a series of smoothly written, highly en- 
tertaining character studies strung along 
a thin line of plot. 

Four generations of “the marvelous 


. Melendys—a frontier family grown rich 


and ill at ease”’—face Pearl Harbor to- 
gether. Madam Exact Melendy, at 92 
still the belle of tradition-loving Seattle, 
has difficulty keeping her world wars 
me ge despite her clear eyes and ‘sharp 
mind. Her white-haired, handsome giant 
of a son, who dug the family fortune out 
of the Yukon, divides his time between 
a dry, prim wife and a mistress who ac- 
cepts fa role as the family’s “Aunt 
Pansy” with a rather unbelievable avoid- 
ance of neuroticism. It is the great-grand- 
son, young and realistic product of today, 
who questions the smugness of the Amer- 
ican tradition and holds the future in his 
hands. 

The characters of “Great Son” are 
not the only persons who are ill at 
ease. Miss Ferber herself seems to be 
slightly unsure and a little vague about 
her social thesis. (Great Son. By Edna 
Ferber. 281 pages. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50.) 


The Angry Voice of Lin Yutang 


In September 1943 Lin Yutang, Chi- 
nese scrivener who has long confused 


- garrulity with philosophy, set off for a 


flying visit to China. Six months later, 
after a five-day trip from Calcutta to 
New York he was back, smoking a pipe 
and tapping a typewriter in his Man- 
hattan apartment. The result of his 
journey: “The Vigil of a Nation,” a 
wordy, smug, but at times highly inter- 
esting dissertation on the eternal ques- 
tion: What is wrong with China? 

Lin Yutang finds many things wrong 
with his native land, but one thing he 
finds nearly perfect: President Chiang 
Kai-shek. His book turns out to be 4 
rabid defense of Chiang’s administration 
and a bitter attack upon the disruptive 
influences of the Communists in Chinese 
wartime unity. Chiang and his followers 
are his heroes; the leaders of the Red 
Army are the villains. 

“The paramount question for China is 
national unity,” Lin says. “Who sins 
against unity in time of war sins against’ 
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the nation as a whole. The problem of 
China’s unity means exclusively the prob- 
lem of the Chinese Communist: party.” 


The Dragon’s Red Sores: Lin lays 
squarely at the door of the Communists 
the blame for China’s failure to drive out 
the Japanese invaders. He accuses the 
Chinese Communist Army of having 
broken: its 1987 pledge to abide by 
orders of the Chinese High Command 


Lin defends the Generalissimo 


and of unlawfully expanding its polit- 
ical territory, to the detriment of the 
war effort. 

Much of Lin’s book. is dedicated to 
correcting what he, an avowed apologist 
for Chiang Kai-shek’s government, in- 
sists is an erroneous picture given to the 
American public by a large group of un- 
named correspondents, who seemed to 
bave Soller the. party. lime -hook and 
sinker. 

Angrily (for a philosopher) the author 
denounces the Communist tactics of -sup- 
porting Chiang but simultaneously paint- 
ing him as both an all-powerful. dictator 
and ded tg Seite “figure -sur- 
. Foun by. pro-Japanese intr: g 
under! ”These charges, Lin declares, 
‘are for’ outside: consumption; . the Chi- 
dese hear“ nothing about* them. Thus 

fa - Black. Sye- it, does - siot 


traveler aeinite: that 
te peer es is not. without its 
hilures and mistakes, but he insists that, 
even if-it should. correct them no aaity 


Drage 
is not chasing the Red bee yman throu 
a paddies his ‘boo social per- 
ess important but more interesting 


v/a 


Dines with a past... 


for MULLS pleasure today 


Cole OQ. ley Leg AZO A day of bright music 


and happy oe For this was a festival day—celebrating a 
bountiful harvest from the vineyards of Italian Swiss Colony. 


A few years before—in 1881—the Colony’s pioneers found this 
ideal place for wine-growing. Here, they planted prized Euro- 
pean vine-cuttings. Here, with skill and patience, they made 
superb wines that captured gold medals at world expositions. 


Today, the third generation carries on the traditions of this un- 
usual Colony. And today, the results of those traditions are yours 
to enjoy. Try the Colony’s fine table wines... you’ll find real 
pleasure in the superb color, fragrance, and flavor of Tipo Red 
or White, or Gold Medal Label California Burgundy or Sauterne. 


Enjoy, too, Italian Swiss Colony’s sweet dessert wines, such 
~ as Private Stock California Port, Sherry and Muscatel. They're 
. “equally fine and equally famous. 


SEM fe 
ee tae or! ‘Me? Arye 


TK REW eee 8k 1s prepeenteng idibliniethcing 
Ks ecpyniéur WEP ITALEAA SWISS COLONY, GENERA: OFFICES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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and _ philosophical. Trailing clouds of 
words, he races through seven provinces, 
stopping now at some picturesque coun- 
try inn, now at an army barracks or a 
Japanese prison encampment, and now 
with President Chiang Kai-shek. 

Lin: fancies himself a storyteller and 
sprinkles his travelogue with many tales 
of ancient times. Then he jumps quickly 
to descriptions of an industrial coopera- 
tive or an underground cotton mill hid- 
den in 3 miles of tunnels in the hills. 
From a yarn about some forgotten em- 
peror he flits to the thrilling story of a 
vast irrigation system, 2,000 years old 
and still functioning. 

Lin talked with men and women in all 
walks of Chinese life. From those con- 
versations he has concluded that even- 
tually China will become a great de- 
mocracy and, as such, one of the great 
powers of the world. (THE Vicm oF a 
Nation. By Lin Yutang. 262 pages. 
John Day. $2.75.) 


Other New Books 


NORTHERN FURNITURE CO. How WE Live. By Fred G. Clark and 

ie Richard Stanton Rimanoczy. 39 pages. 

You are welcome to visit our showrooms in the following listed cities Van Nostrand. $1. Subtitled “a simple 
Reston Clévelond Chenac nen : Mw ouk dissection of the. economic body” and 
nacaoohs a Philad Pembe « dedicated to “America’s fifty million 
workers in whose continued welfare lies 

the future greatness of our nation,” this 

little book purports to be a sort of ABC 

of economics. Illustrated with pen draw- 

ings which look like woodcuts, it dis- 

cusses such topics as “Why Man Works,” 

“How Government Taxes Individuals,” 

and “Why Labor Payments Get Out of 

Balance.” Its jacket bears endorsements 
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Wait for the new Hamiltons. They'll 
be the loveliest watches you've ever 
seen. The most accurate, too, 
to our experience making highly pre- 
cise timepieces for war. These 
watches are coming soon to your. 
neighborhood jeweler’s store, 


HAMILTON 
Steamboat Days: Stanley Vestal 


A WATCH WORTH WAITING FOR continues the Rivers of America his- 
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by Norman Thom 
chief of The Farm Journal, among others. 


PronEERs 1IN Wort Orpen. Edited by 
Harriet Eager Davis. 272 pages. Colum- 
bia University Press. $2.75. A factual 
record of the work of the League of Na- 
tions, prepared by seventeen men and 
women who have been associated with 
the e. It is offered as a guide for 
those who will make the great decisions 
on the part the United States will play 


in planning world peace. Among the au- — 


thorities contributed are James .T. 
Shotwell, who writes on security; Henry 
F, Grady, on. postwar lic .condi- 
tions; Arthur Sweetser, on the framework 
of peace; atid Huntington Gilchrist, on 
dependent peoples and mandates. 


Mystery Week 


Dear Deap Proressor. By K, Alison 
La Roche. 258 pages. Phoenix. $2. Dr. 
Walter Morton, professor of chemistry 
and slightly sinister darling of a young 
ladies’ college, meets his timely or un- 
ca Beg! as phases —. 2 
the building known as Spooks 
At least,xthis should excite professional 


alumnae. 


Net or Coswess. By Elisabeth Sanxay 
Holding. 248 pages. Inner Sanctum. $2. 
An excellent psychological novel with a 
slight touch of mystery, dealing with the 
mental agony of Malcolm Drake, a re- 
cently shipwrecked merchant seaman, 
now in the process of being killed with 
kindness by: hhis brother’s family. 














Henry J. Taylor, EE 
d Wheeler McM: the editor-in- 








Wheres been a big change | 


THE old-time “carry-all” got °em there and brought ’em back. 
But ever-increasing demands of travel have resulted in improved 
transportation today. 

Bearing demands have increased, too. A change was inevitable. 
Tyson achieved a big improvement by developing a tapered roller 
bearing with 30% more rollers around the raceway. 

The Tyson “All Rolls” Bearing stepped up performance in two 
ways: l. It greatly increased load-carrying capacity. 2. It. practi- 
cally doubled bearing life. : 

Operators of heavy-duty equipment say Tyson is the: most 
advanced, the toughest, the longest-lived bearing ever built. 

The big name in bearings today is... TYSON! 


) aed TYSON BEARING CORPORATION + MASSILLON, OHIO 
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TODAYS FHEAVY-DUTY BEARING 
xk BUY MORE WAR BONDS * 
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Here's streamlined shaving ...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch « Aoneege mye into gree be like 
magic. to take apart. Qui ves 
from start to finish! Kit includes 
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Hot cake from Ministry of Fear: Milland slices Nazi plans; Reynolds helps 








“MOVIES 





Spies in the Pastry 


Based on Graham Greene’s novel, 
“Ministry of Fear” is a serviceable muta- 
tion of that hardy cinematic perennial, 
the espionage thriller. Once again, ac- 
cording to Paramount, the Fiihrer’s flat- 
foots are gumshoeing about beleaguered 
England. But this time—almost catching 
up with today—their objective is a copy 
of the Allies’ plans for the invasion of the 
Continent. Hollywood and history con- 
cur: The Nazis didn’t make it. 

So devious is the enemy mind that, 


when the Nazis do lift the plans, they: 


bake them in a layer cake to be raffled 
off to the right person at a neighborhood 
fete. The fly in the appointment is Ray 
Milland, an Englishman who is still a 
little confused after two years in an in- 
sane asylum for the “mercy killing” of 
his dying wife. Milland wins the con- 
fection by mistake, loses it to a fraudu- 
lent blind man on the train to London, 
and loses cake and blind man when he 


chases both into the range of a Luftwaffe © 


bomb. 

Hampered by his past but determined 
to play sleuth on an amateur basis, Mil- 
land. enlists the aid of Marjorie Reynolds 
sod ne brother, Carl Esmond, who Pa 

arity organization sponsoring 
fete. By the time Scotland Yard takes 
over, Milland is over his head in love and 
up to his neck in a pretty kettle of Her- 
renvolk, Toward the end this energetic 


canter slows down to a trot, but most of 
the way Fritz Lang—an expert im such 
matters—spurs along “Ministry of Fear’ 
with his customary ability to get the most 
out of melodrama. 


In the Malamute Saloon 
RKO-Radio’s “Belle of. the Yukon” is 


a backstage musical transported to the 


North Countree and never gets very far 
away from Malamute’s tin | dance 
hall. It has two romances; one between 


. Gypsy Rose Lee as the belle and Ran- 


dolph Scott as a reformed con man. The 
other, with softer implications, involve: 
William Marshall as a young pianist and 
Dinah Shore, who sings the pleasant 
Johnny Burke-Jimmy van Heusen score 
with her customary finesse. 

The third production of International 
Pictures, Inc. (“Casanova Brown” and 
“The Woman in the Window”), “Belle of 
the Yukon” is goonpee like the other, 
but on a considerably lower level. The 
film’s chief distinction is that it mark 
Miss Lee’s first major screen chore. - 
Chopin With Variations 

The last time Warsaw fell to the Rut) 
sians, Frederic Chopin concentrated his 
grief in the famous Etude in C Minor 
The despairing protest of that étude 
the central theme of “A Song to Remenr 
ber,” and it is Chopin’s music more 
any other factor that lifts this Columbit) 
musical biography into the hit class. 

Sidney Buchman, the producer, | 
been generous in the matter of eye enter 











tainment by providing a good cast, hand- 
some décor, and Technicolor photog- 
‘raphy. But Buchman, also the author of 
the screen play, has leaned quite heavily 
on fiction in dramatizing the brief and 
brilliant career of the Polish _pianist- 
composer. 

The author is frank enough in detail- 
ing the frail and moody musician’s affair 
with the betrousered, possessive, and 
militant feminist, George Sand. The rest 
of the — beginning with Chopin as a 
10-year-ol igy in his native village 
near Warsaw and ending with his death 
at 89 in Paris—is largely apocrypha in 
entertainment’s name. However, such 
fancies as the rift between Chopin and. 
his teacher, Joseph Elsner, the y pos, 
composer's meeting with Franz Liszt 
his introduction to Paris, and his asso- 
ciation with the Polish underground of 
that day provide an adequately emotional 
counterpoint to a stirring score. 

i by Charles Vidor, “A Song 
to Remember” successfully re-creates the 
colorful and cultured Paris of the 1830s, 
of Berlioz, Meyerbeer; Liszt, Alfred de 
Musset—and George Sand. Despite the 
handicap of her own photogenic quali- 
ties, Merle Oberon bears a reasonable 
resemblance to the novelist who domi- 
nated the consumptive Chopin for ten 
years. Paul Muni, given a star’s share of 
the footage, is penpesty crochety and typ- 
_ ically mannered as the aged Elsner. 

The film’s best performance is.that of 
a comparative newcomer, Cornel Wilde, 
as the troubled, inspired Pole who be- 
came the musical idol of Continental 
society. But though Wilde does a con- 
vincing job of simulated fingering at the 
keyboard, it is José Iturbi—unbilled on 
the credit list—who brilliantly interprets 
the poloriaises, mazurkas, and waltzes for 
the sound track. : 


‘A Kiss to Remember: Wilde and Oberon 
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The New Governor of Indiana 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Tvouiarorss—Ralph F. Gates, 


ganization worked 52 weeks every 
the soft-spoken and worldly-wise Gov- 


a World War usage 
becomes a Standard 


When shippers look for a standard 
for protective packaging, they turn to 
NO-OX.ID, the original rust preven- 
tive, and NO-OX-IDized Wrappers. 

’ At the end of World War I, NO: 
OX-ID was chosen to protect war 
materiél for long-time storage. In the 
present war, this NO-OX-ID com- 

ion protects vital overseas ship- 
ments of equipment and repair parts 
from moisture vapor and other cor- 
rosive elements. 

Whatever your rust preventive re- 
quirements, get in touch with us. 
Our staff will glacly work with you 
to solve your problem. 

Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Div., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 








ernor of Indiana, had special reasons 
for satisfaction as he stood among his 
many friends and took the oath of 
office. His political obligations were 
not heavy, since he himself was head 
of the organization that elected him. 
And his election as Governor was ac- 
companied by an over-all party tri- 
umph which proclaimed his efficiency 
as a state chairman. It is highly appro- 
priate that the Republican National 
Committee should make Indianapolis 
its Mecca this week. For if anyone 
can, the Hoosier state can tell them 
what they ought to do. Whatever may 
be the clouds elsewhere, the Republi- 
can moon is bright along the Wabash. 

In 30-some years of living in the 
Middle West, I never had any reason 
to believe that the people’ of Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois and Indiana were 
not much alike in political sympathies, 
outlook or schooling. And yet, in 
November, Indiana stood out robustly 
for Dewey, while Michigan and Illi- 
nois were swept by the New Deal on- 
slaught and Ohio produced a meager 
12,000 Dewey majority. Indiana gave 
Dewey 95,000; Gates, more than 60,- 
000 and even Senator Capehart 
enough for comfort. Why, if the peo- 
ple of these states are so similar, did 
this happen? The answer is organiza- 
tion. The votes were there, and they 
got “em out. There is no nonsense in 
Indiana politics. Either you get out 
the vote or you out. Governor 
Gates has spent a lifetime at the job. 


He rose in Columbia City poli- 
tics. Then in Whitley County politics. 
Then in district politics and, finally, 
he was state chairman. That is the 
way Will Hays came up in politics 
long ago. That is the Indiana way, and 
it has the seal of pragmatic authentic- 
ity. 

There seems to be ing up in 
our Northern States a fatalistic belief 


are 'pecols tad thar Uh cote, 


they? If they don’t, somebody 
hell for it in Indiana. - 
‘Chairman Gates 

in his 
fore there was a 


dustrial city 


year. There were clubs, forums, cof- 
fee, doughnuts and beer. Fort Wayne, 
as usual, delivered a Republican ma- 
jority. So did Marion County (Indian- 
apolis). 

Governor Gates wastes no time 
shouting names at Hillman and the 
PAC. He says that it did a good job, 
especially in Lake County (Gary). 
His advice is not to damn the PAC, 
but imitate it. 

Prominence in the American Legion 
has been a major reason for the suc- 
cess of major leaders in both parties 
in Indiana. Governor Gates was very 
prominent in the Legion, as was for- 
mer Gov. Paul McNutt. So is Frank 
McHale, the rotund Richelieu of In- 
diana Democracy. 

Despite the leadership of the astute 
and resourceful McHale, the Demo- 
cratic organization is in eclipse now, 
after ten years of success. The lush 
days of state patronage are gone. 
There was pretty slim picking for 
Democrats, even under the able Dem- 
ocratic Governor Schricker, who had 
his own notions of running the state. 
Paul McNutt, our national manpower 
martyr, is out of touch, and there are 
serious factional troubles. 


Governor Gates, according to in- 
dependent observers, has made good 
appointments to state offices so far. 
He will have little trouble with the 
General Assembly, which is comfort- ~ 
ably Republican. As with other gov- 
ernors, his major problem will be the 
conservation of the state lus, 
which is about $50,000,000. He is 
formulating plans for the postwar use 
of this surplus in projects advanta- 
geous to returned servicemen. 

The Gates administration will be 
distinguished for caution and com- 
mon sense. There will be no grandiose 
schemes for social reconstruction. 
There will be a minimum of oratory. 
Indiana politicians don’t believe in 
speeches. The organization was pretty 
nervous about Mr. Capehart on that 
score and it hopes he will not say too 
much in the Senate. It is only those 
Indiana boys who have left the home- 
land for leadership in journalism and 
the more classical forms of writing 
who indulge in word production. Fhe 
reticence of former Vice President 
Tom Marshall is the true tradition of 
the Hoosier. And Ralph Gates is aged 
in the wood. 
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a Warship 


A few terse words from the captain’s “talker” into a 
phone... and fighters thunder down the flight deck into 
the dawn... AA guns are manned .. . from engine room 
to air control station (above) the great ship responds as 
one deadly, efficient weapon in the hands of an expert 
marksman. 


Eyes, ears, brain and nerve system of this complex, 
precisely controlled giant ‘are almost entirely electric or 
electronic. They depend almost exclusively for insulation 
on plastics—including many Monsanto Plastics. They 
are the result of some of the war’s most inspired research 
by a surprising variety of industries. 


For example, when no existing plastic fully met the 
demands of one new group of electronic instruments in 
the nerve systems of our ships, shore bases and many 
planes ... Monsanto plastics research laboratories cre- 
ated a new plastic litorally “‘to order”—Styramic HT, 
now in full production in a Monsanto-designed-and- 
operated government plant completed just this month. 


That’s one of the hundreds of steps you would never expect 
were involved in firing the mighty 
weapons American industry has 
forged for victory. ... After vic- 
tory it will prove equally im- 
portant in bringing television into 
your living room—and a host of 


TQ! y _ other new electronic advances to 
() \ S AN T ¢ ___” the peacetime service of mankind. 
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